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place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 








virtually rounds off the present phase of the 

fighting in Flanders. There is still one isolated 
piece of high ground in German hands, but with 
this exception all the enemy’s positions are commanded 
by ours. The other chief obstacles left are the Hout- 
hulst Forest and a low ridge between us and Thorout, 
on the other side of the muddy plain in which the 
Germans are at present sitting. The Forest is so 
nearly encircled that they must be ceasing to value it ; 
the low ridge offers ground to which they may perhaps 
retire voluntarily, if they find the mud immediately 
below us insupportable. In any case, the task of evicting 
them from their higher ridges, which was the crux of 
the campaign, may now be regarded as achieved. In 
Palestine General Allenby has followed up his capture 
of Beersheba by throwing the Turkish left wing far 
back along the railway and turning their right wing 
out of Gaza. The whole of the formidable defensive 
line held by the enemy on the edge of the desert has thus 
been crumpled up by what there is reason to consider 
a specially fine feat of arms and organisation. 

* * * 

As we write events are moving so rapidly in Russia 
that it is impossible to discover what has already 
happened, much less to speculate as to what is about 
to happen, The long’struggle’ between the Soviet and 


Te capture of Passchendaele last Tuesday 


the Provisional Government has, it seems, come to a 
head. It will be remembered that, some weeks ago, 
when the Soviet passed a resolution hostile to the 
Government, the more moderate—and the ablest and 
best known—of the C.W.S.D. leaders resigned their 
membership, MM. Tcheidze and Tseretelli amongst 
them. The “ Bolshevik” remnant have been openly 
threatening to assume executive power ever since, 
and they now appear to have obtained control of the 
capital, Lenin at their head. Ministers—ineluding 
Terestchenko—-have been arrested, Cossack regiments 
are alleged to have abandoned the Government, and M. 
Lenin has propounded a programme in which proposals 
for an armistice and an immediate peace are judiciously 
linked with the transference of the land to the peasants, 
and “ the settlement of the economic crisis ’’—which is 
easier to promise than to procure. The Soviet also 
gives it out that it wants “an honest convocation of 
the Constitutional Assembly.” What information we 
have seems to indicate that this can scarcely be the 
Soviet’s desire. There is also authority for the view, 

which anyhow seems reasonable, that as it has become 

more purely extreme the Petrograd .Soviet has lost 

a great deal of its influence in the provinces. Before 

these lines appear the storm may have been tempor- 

arily weathered—or Russia may be involved in civil 

war. Everything, in the last resort, must depend on 

the Army. 

* * . 

We suppose that however short or long may be the 
time that elapses before the war is won, the Pacifist 
group in the House of Commons will remain much the 
same size as it is now, will periodically initiate debates, 
and will always, whatever the position in the field and 
whatever may have been said in reply to them, go on 
making precisely the same speeches, or rather speech. 
The one thing for which they may be thanked is that 
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they induce Ministers to reiterate their statements of 
British policy. The closure on Tuesday prevented much 
speaking on the part of the minority ; the Italian news 
had not put the House in a very favourable mood for 
listening to more of them ; but they had nothing to say 
save to repeat once more their general belief that the 
Allies are fighting for “‘ Imperialistic”’ aims, and that 
if Germany is (as they think her to be) willing to evacuate 
France and Belgium all Europe’s territorial problems 
can be properly settled by negotiation, and the founda- 
tions laid of a lasting peace and universal disarmament. 
* * * 


If they were right the war ought certainly not to go 
on for a second. The trouble is that their wishes father 
their thoughts. Mr. Balfour answered their fantastic 
suppositions with effect : 

What is there Imperialistic in desiring to see an independent 
Poland ? What is there Imperialistic in wishing to see Armenia 
freed from Turkey or Alsace-Lorraine restored to France ? 
What is there Imperialistic in seeing that Italy should have the 
restoration of her own soil, should embrace those of her own 
race, of her own tongue, and of her own civilisation ? What is 
there Imperialistic in desiring to see that the Rumanians 
should be under the Rumanian flag? What is there Imperial- 
istic in desiring to see the Serbian community again a great, 
a flourishing and a united power ? 

These aims are not Imperialistic ; but they cannot be 
secured save at the expense of the Central Empires who 
precipitated the war; and even the Pacifists cannot 
honestly suppose that we could get them by meeting the 
Germans in their present temper round a table. These 
people do not really face the question ; they turn their 
backs on it and give the answer they like best without 
reference to current facts. It may be observed, inciden- 
tally, that Mr. Lees-Smith raised the subject of the 
alleged treaty to give France the Saar Valley and other 
German territory. “‘ Absurd. There never was such an 
agreement,” was Mr. Balfour's interjection, and he sub- 
sequently stated emphatically that we do not want to 
rob Germany of a single inch of truly German soil. 


* * * 


The political world was taken aback last Saturday 
by the entirely unexpected election of Mr. Benjamin 
Tillett, as he is now respectfully termed, the new 
Member for North Salford defeating by a large majority 
the official candidate (Sir Charles Mallet), who had the 
support of both the Liberal and the Conservative 
Parties. What seems to have happened is that Sir 
Charles Mallet, taking himself very seriously, felt unable 
to commit the Government to any “ After the War ” 
programme, and, we suppose, had never given such a 
thing a thought on his own account. There were 
several new and significant features about this short 
and exciting contest which are now being seriously 
discussed at headquarters. “ Labour” was solidly 
swept up by the candidate who, sound on the war, stood 
also for drastic social reorganisation. The ‘“ Co-opera- 
tive vote,” including a considerable middle-class section, 
was distinctly in evidence on the same side. This 
portends much for all the Northern counties. There 
was little or no marked abstention, the decline in the 
total poll being fully accounted for by the stale 
register and the exceptional absenteeism, What is 


being said is that not a few lifelong Liberals and Con- 
servatives renounced their allegiance to the old parties. 
When the men are looking for new parties, undismayed 
by the old bogeys, what is to be expected of the six 
million women electors? At Westminster there has 
been a distinct rise in the stock of the transformed 
Labour Party. nq r ‘ 

It is characteristic of the contempt of this Govern- 
ment for Parliament and public opinion (and of the 
way in which Parliament and public opinion neglect 
their duty of controlling the Executive) that only 
now, just upon twelve months after the action was 
taken, are the terms of compensation to the coalowners 
for allowing the mines to be controlled published or 
communicated to Parliament. Even now they appear 
only in an absolutely unintelligible schedule to the 
Coal Mines Control Agreement (Confirmation) Bill, to 
which Sir Albert Stanley, contrary to custom, does 
not deign to prefix the briefest explanatory memo- 
randum. The Second Reading was actually to have 
been hurried through this week, but the coalowners are 
not yet satisfied and want to prepare amendments 
giving themselves further benefits, whilst the consti- 
tutional point has been raised that the Bill ought not 
to have been introduced without a previous resolution 
in Committee of Ways and Means. We can only hope 
that some members of the House of Commons will 
insist on a thorough probing of this mysterious measure. 


ok * * 


What the Board of Trade seems to have concedéd to 
the coalowners are terms involving the Government 
in an onerous and indefinitely large liability, the result 
of which is, apparently, in substance, to guarantee to 
the shareholders a continuance of their pre-war profits, 
increased by all the concessions of the Excess Profits 
Tax, and further enlarged by five per cent.—in this way 
giving them more advantageous treatment than the 
railway shareholders, besides gratuitously raising their 
hazardous security temporarily to the level of Consols. 
What is even more serious is that the Government 
subjects us to a statutory liability to make up defi- 
ciencies of net profits in particular cases, under inex- 
plicable and complicated conditions, about which the 
only thing to be predicated with any confidence is that 
the payments for which the Exchequer will become 
liable will be “‘ extensive and peculiar.” The Govern- 
ment virtually assumes the cost of all increases in wages 
and cost of working above the pre-war rates, to whatever 
point they may rise. It would be interesting to see 
the report which the Treasury must presumably have 
made on the extraordinary liabilities incurred by this 
agreement. With all this the mines are not national- 
ised; the fee simple and all rights remain in the 1,500 
colliery companies, and the Government will find itself 
committed, when it is inevitably driven, after the 
war, to acquire the ownership for the State, to paying 
probably twenty years’ purchase of the income which 
it has virtually guaranteed; which would amount to 
something like twice the Stock Exchange value of the 
property before the Government laid its hand upon it. 
And the coalowners, we now understand, are insisting 
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on further beneficial amendments! This preposterous 
agreement ought to be definitely rejected by the House ; 
the mines should be simply taken over under the Defence 
of the Realm Act, as so much other property has been 
taken; and the equitable compensation to the owners 
for the actual loss incurred left to be settled by the 
War Losses Commissioners, to whose decisions humbler 
property-owners have to submit. 
* * * 


Sir Valentine Chirol, who was a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Indian Services and has just returned 
to England after a two years’ stay in India, contributed 
to the Times of November 6 the clearest and most 
open-minded statement of the position and outlook that 
has so far come from the Conservative side. He admits 
that the enthusiasm displayed by India at the outset 
of the war was chilled by the failure of the military 
authorities to take full advantage of martial ardour in 
the matter of recruitment—and, he might have added, 
by the discouraging attitude of the civil officials in 
the matter of most other offers of help. He regrets 
that an early declaration of a new policy was not made 
much earlier. “‘A year ago,” he says, “a simple 
announcement by the King-Emperor that self-govern- 
ment was the goal of British policy in India would 
have gone far to arrest the growing agitation for imme- 
diate changes of an almost revolutionary character.” 
He shows how preposterous it is “‘ to suggest that Mr. 
Montagu has foisted his visit on an unwilling Govern- 
ment of India or has sought to impose upon the Indian 
Executive a ready-made policy of his own.” He 
concludes by confessing his conviction that India must 
reach “the appointed goal of full self-government 
within the Empire”’ which to many English like him- 
self “‘ seemed beyond the range of possibilities before 
the war.”” The letter is a most encouraging pronounce- 
ment, which will have a great effect on India. 

x * * 

The New York Mayoral Election is always an 
important party fight, and the victory of the Hearst- 
Tammany candidate was made practically certain by 
the failure of Mayor Mitchel to secure the Republican 
nomination. He was elected four years ago by the 
fusion of the Republicans and the good-government 
groups. This time, through manifest bad tactics, he 
lost in the primaries, and had to run as an independent 
against three party candidates. Of these, the ablest 
was Mr. Morris Hillquit, most active and uncom- 
promising of New York Socialists, one of the three 
chosen as delegates to Stockholm. He fought as a 
Pacifist. Judge Hylan, the Democrat, though not 
himself a Tammany leader, was Tammany’s choice, 
and was backed by all the forces of Mr. W. R. Hearst’s 
papers. Mr. Mitchel, who has been a fervid friend of 
the Allies, had the support of all the other newspapers ; 
but in his four years of vigorous administration he has 
provoked the Catholics and aroused the hostility of 
many monopolist interests. He made the mistake of 
overdoing his charges of pro-Germanism against Judge 
Hylan and his supporters. 

* * * 


On Tuesday several of our papers printed an extract 





from an article written by a French journalist who has 
recently visited our shipyards. In this it was said that 
there were to be seen in the Fairfield Yard, Govan, 
monster vessels, the size of which put the Queen 
Elizabeth and the Tiger in the shade. On Wednesday 
further extracts were given in the Times, which stated 
that the French journalist had visited the Grand Fleet 
and had “‘ been permitted by the imprimatur of the 
British Admiralty to give French readers the first de- 
scription of the famous *‘ Hush, Hush’ boats, about which, 
as regards their characteristics, the authorities have 
succeeded in maintaining hitherto profound secrecy.’’ 
The secrecy has perhaps not been quite as profound as 
all that about these boats; when vessels are afloat 
and in commission a large number of people will naturally 
hear about them. But it seems curious that the British 
public should receive its first printed information about 
them from a French paper, and it is still more difficult 
to understand why any journalist, whether British or 
foreign, should be allowed to refer to vessels still under 
construction in the yards. This is a point of some 
importance. For if it be true that enormous ships are 
still being built, whether at Fairfield or in another yard, 
the fact has a material bearing upon current contro- 
versies as to Admiralty policy. Are critics now entitled 


to use it? 
* . * 


We have several times during the last two years 
directed attention to the methods adopted by the Ceylon 
Government for suppressing the riots in 1915. We have 
urged the Government to grant an amnesty and, at | 
least, the promise of an impartial and complete inquiry © 
into the administration of Martial Law. A Sessional 
Paper has just been published by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment which entirely confirms everything which we have 
said on this subject. It contains the Report of a Local — 
Commission appointed to inquire into the alleged illegal | 
shooting of ten persons under Martial Law. It also 
contains despatches which have passed between the 
Governor and the Colonial Office with regard to the 
Report. The Report of the Commission is an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to whitewash the persons responsible 
for the shootings. This is shown by the remarks both of 
the Governor and the Secretary of State. Four Euro- 
peans, Mr. Sudlow, Major Bayly, Mr. Baines, and Mr. 
Sly, were responsible for the shootings. They had been 
sent out under the orders of the military and the Inspec- 
tor-General of Police to patrol and suppress disturbances 
in a particular district. Although the actual rioting had 
ceased, they arrested and shot without a legal trial ten 
men. One of these men was a Headman, who was 
executed because he failed to produce persons who were 
alleged to have taken part in the riots. The Governor 
himself calls their proceedings the administration of 
** lynch law,”’ and says that Mr. Sudlow acted like “ the 
leader of a posse of vigilantes sent out to deal “ with 
desperadoes in the manner depicted in cinema shows and 
dime novels of the ‘Wild West.’’’ The Governor 
adds: “‘It may seem incomprehensible that an Eng- 
lishman in an English Colony could have entertained 
such an idea.” The acts of these officers are covered by 
the Act of Indemnity, and therefore remain unpunished, 
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ITALY AND THE STRATEGY OF 
THE ALLIES 


r | AHE lapse of a week has not diminished the 

local seriousness of the Italian situation. 

The line of the Tagliamento, the shortest 
and best of the successive defensive positions, was 
very quickly reached by the enemy, and lost almost 
as soon as he reached it. As we write, the hopes of 
the correspondents are pinned to the holding of the 
Piave, the last line which screens Venice. From the 
head-waters of this river it is hoped to link up the 
front to the outlet of the Val Sugana on the east 
of the Trentino. This has involved on the north the 
abandonment of a very long strip of mountain front 
in the Carnic Alps and Cadore—an abandonment 
which not only throws away the fruit of thirty months’ 
particularly hard work by the Italian mountain-troops, 
but must also have involved another large sacrifice of 
artillery. The enemy captures of Italian guns had 
reached fabulous totals before. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose it immaterial, whether they are 
1,000 or 2,000 or 3,000. The extra artillery resources 
which enabled the Germans to conduct in 1916 the 
Verdun offensive, and subsequently to stand up against 
us on the Somme, were mainly the fruit of captures in 
Russia during the previous year. The captured Italian 
guns will not count for nothing in the battles of 1918. 

The little that has been disclosed indicates that 
French and British troops have reached the Italian 
front with a speed that can only have been possible on 
the basis of a pre-existing Staff plan. The vital ques- 
tion, as we said last week, was whether the Allied 
Commands had such a plan ready in their pigeon-holes. 
We may now assume that they had, and on that assump- 
tion feel confident that the enemy rush will be stopped. 
The invaders have no overwhelming numbers, and the 
Franco-British troops, who have repelled Germans else- 
where, ought to be able in Italy to repel Germans 
diluted with Austro-Hungarians. Their aid and example 
may be expected to restore the fighting value of the 
Italian Army. It has temporarily been in abeyance, 
owing to the disorganisation and panic of a difficult 
retreat, following on the unexpected and disastrous 
misconduct of the divisions between Plezzo and Tolmino. 
Neither the disorganisation nor the panic would have 
been the same in a French, a German, or a British force ; 
but the temperament which renders Italian soldiers a 
prey to such sudden weaknesses also enables them to 
recover quickly. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
point out that, in an era of machine-guns, lightning 
advances across mountain, plain and river, such as the 
Austro-Germans have just made, are quite impossible 
if on the defending side there are even a few hundreds 
of trained and undaunted men prepared to use these 
weapons for all that they are worth. 

British public opinion is, as it ought to be, warmly 
sympathetic towards Italy, and it will applaud any 
measures taken for her assistance. There is even some 
danger that it may be carried too far in this direction. 
One cannot but regret the unintelligent revival of 
noisy controversies between ‘‘ Westerners ” and “ East- 





erners,” and the attacks made in some quarters on the 
Imperial General Staff. The Staff may not consist of 
Napoleons and Moltkes, but it does consist of the best 
professional talent from our active Army. The last 
thing its critics do is to point to other soldiers who 
would perform its task better. Since it undertook that 
task and received its present powers, at the beginning of 
1916, theimprovement in British strategy has amounted 
to a transformation. In 1914 and 1915 it is not too 
much to say that our military effort consisted of a 
number of separate commitments, each undertaken in 
response to a separate impulse, between whose competing 
claims no satisfactory adjustment had been made either 
before or after their inception, and which represented 
no systematic strategic policy whatever. In the last 
two years a complete change has been effected; the 
Staff has had a clear and coherent policy, and has 
rigorously carried out the co-ordination and subordina- 
tion of rival projects necessary for its realisation. The 
result has been economy of men, economy of tonnage, 
economy of effort, and victory for British arms all 
round. An upheaval of the General Staff just now, a 
subordination of our strategy to the political arguments 
in favour of diverting our offensive to Italy, would not 
be merely a matter of personalities. It would mean 
making our military policy once more the sport of 
unco-ordinated impulses ; it would spell the disappear- 
ance for our command of the possibility of adopting 
a definite war-strategy and sticking to it. 

In questions of strategy the business of transport is 
always dominant and usually decisive. Modern armies, 
which require more material than any armies have ever 
needed before, are peculiarly dependent on transport 
facilities. They are far too big to “ live on the country,” 
and their artillery needs even more feeding than their 
men. That is the stumbling-block over which all 
proposals to transfer the main Anglo-French offensive 
to North Italy must come to grief. The public read of 
so many millions of shells fired away weekly in an 
offensive. Do they think of the tens of thousands of 
railway wagons needed to carry them? Even for the 
short distances from the Channel ports to the British 
front in France it has been hard enough to solve the 
problem ; our railways at home, as we know, have had 
to be stripped of staff and rolling-stock and locomotives, 
and even in some cases of metals and ballast, in order to 
help to solve it. Where should we be if, instead of 
providing transport to Ypres or Arras, we had to provide 
it right across France and North Italy to Venice or 
Verona? One only needs to call up this aspect of the 
strategical problem in order to see the utter futility 
of half the criticisms and suggestions with which the 
newspapers have teemed. 

We mentioned last week the importance of taking 
steps to improve the civilian moral of Italy. The failure 
of military resistance, which let the enemy through the 
Tolmino-Plezzo sector, reflected the weakness of this 
moral and the success of enemy propaganda against 
the Allies. It is possible that the Italian Government 
has not acted with sufficient energy against the 
machinery of propaganda; but no mere repression can 
adequately counteract it, as long as coal and wheat 
remain so scarce and dear throughout Italy. The 
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scarcity is a question of tonnage; the dearness is to a 
very considerable extent the result of the depreciation 
of the lire in exchange for sterling. Both these ques- 
tions—tonnage and the exchanges—will have to be 
thoroughly re-examined by the Allies if they want to 
enable Italy to resume an important réle in the war. 


THE VISION AT NORTH 


SALFORD 
T: result of the North Salford Election, where 


a Labour candidate romped in against an 

eligible Coalition Government candidate of 
the customary type, has revealed to Westminster the 
essential weakness of both the Liberal and the Con- 
servative Parties with regard to Industrial Recon- 
struction. Sir Charles Mallet, like the vast majority 
of the members of the London social and political clubs 
—indeed, like most of the propertied and employing 
classes—had no vision to bring before the Salford 
electorate of the new world after the war. So far as 
could be gathered from his election address, his speeches 
and his answers to questions, he had no idea that 
anything was to happen when peace came, beyond a 
general tidying up, and as prompt as possible a reversion 
to the very profitable organisation of British industry 
that was interrupted by the invasion of Belgium. The 
Salford electors would have none of this. On a quite 
substantial poll of the surviving electorate—not at all 
a low percentage, as the newspapers mistakenly assumed, 
of the actually available register, though only half of 
the now fictitious total of persons resident in 1913— 
the equally bellicose Mr. Tillett, who expressed some- 
thing very much more revolutionary, was overwhelm- 
ingly preferred. Shrewd observers are declaring that 
if a succession of by-elections were now to take place 
in industrial constituencies the result would be much 
the same as at Salford. The old politics are dead. 
Not the workmen only, but also the great mixed mem- 
bership of the Industrial Co-operative Societies, and a 
considerable section of the shopkeeping and professional 
classes, with a sprinkling of manufacturing employers— 
not to speak of the young men from the Universities 
who are now in khaki—have lost faith in any mere 
“reconstruction” of the England of 1918-14. The 
demand is for a new social order. 

To those who share the feelings of the Salford elec- 
torate, the statesmen and the politicians seem—with 
the smallest of exceptions—to be men not yet aroused 
from a heavy slumber. Some of them, indeed, may 
plead the excuse that they are so incessantly occupied 
with the colossal task of maintaining the war that 
they have literally no mind for noticing whither it is 
carrying us! But excuses are no substitute for thought. 
The whole European world, the Italian historian 
Ferrero has just complained, is in the hands of old men, 
who cannot get into their heads the fact that every- 
thing to which they have hitherto clung is being shat- 
tered to dust. There will be nowhere any restoration 
of the old order. The question is what new order it is 
that lies before us. How it appears to a detached 
observer, surveying the débdécle from the other side of 
the globe, we may learn from Count Okuma, one of the 
ablest and most experienced of the statesmen of Japan. 
What he sees in the war is nothing less than the death 
of European civilisation, which is destined now to pass 
away, even as in the past the civilisations of Babylon, 
Egypt, Greece, Carthage and Rome have successively 
disappeared from the earth. 

To the British Labour Party and, significantly 


enough, also to the newly awakened political conscious- 
ness of the Co-operative Movement, Count Okuma’s 
judgment will appear to be, in a certain sense, an 
accurate one. The war has incidentally given the death- 
blow, if not to civilisation in Europe, at any rate to 
the peculiar industrial civilisation of which the present 
conflict is at once the monstrous culmination and the 
collapse. We are not likely, in this country, to see the 
nation’s land and capital again left to the unfettered 
disposition of private ownership, or the production and 
distribution of the necessaries of life abandoned to the 
chance-medley of rival capitalists seeking only their 
own pecuniary gain. To the bewilderment of the 
ordinary Liberal or Conservative M.P., the world has 
condemned the profiteering which was the very 
basis of the nineteenth century commercial system, 
just as the economists have declared against the com- 
petition wage which they once thought to be the 
““natural”’ reward of manual labour. But private 
ownership, individual competition, capitalist rivalry, 
the utmost possible profiteering, and the invariable 
payment of no more than the “ market’ wage make 
up the whole structure of commerce and industry as 
we have known it in the past; and these things, as we 
are coming to realise, are passing away before our 
eyes. What is to be established instead of this indus- 
trial civilisation, if the organised wage-earners and 
Co-operators have their way, is a civilisation based on 
quite different principles, to be gradually worked out 
in practical reforms of which Gladstone and Disraeli 
had no inkling, and which take the present heads of the 
Civil Service aback. These ideas of Labour are, as is 
natural, only gradually struggling into expression, 
and are still more imperfectly embodied in programmes. 
But it was the glint of them in Mr. Tillett’s eyes that 
attracted the Salford electors, and Mr. Tillett will 
presently not be their only reflector. Moreover, after 
the Salford election, the Labour Party will plainly not 
long be allowed a monopoly in visions of a new social 
order. We shall soon have imitations from Downing 
Street, which, if sufficiently seductively enveloped to 
permit of their acceptance by the more enlightened 
of the employing and proper ted classes, will neverthe- 
less coalesce with and assist the penetration of the more 
clear-cut proposals of the Labour and Co-operative 
Movements. 

The first principle of the new order, we may foresee, 
will be an organised revolt against the inequality of 
circumstance which we have hitherto taken for granted 
as inevitable. Though men are very different one from 
another, and far from being in any sense equal, there is 
no reason, so the Labour Movement declares, why the 
wages for their toil should vary from less than bare 
subsistence to over a hundred thousand pounds a year ; 
and there is equally no reason, and indeed no sense, 
in allowing a third of all the annual produce of the 
combined labour to go as rent and interest to those who 
are in no way participating in the work. By the 
universal application of the policy of the National 
Minimum, which, in Factory Acts and Legal Wage 
laws, Labour has already forced on the governing 
classes, the prescribed standard of rest, sanitation, 
education and subsistence can, as is now known to the 
administrators, be assured to every willing worker, in 
good times and bad alike, as a statutory base line for 
the least skilled adult of either sex. It will be a primary 
task of Government to prevent the occurrence of 
involuntary unemployment, in the way in which it is 
now known that this can be done, through the main- 
tenance at an approximately uniform level of the 
aggregate demand for labour, by means of an appro- 
priate arrangement of the Government works and 
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orders according to the fluctuations of the Labour 
Market. The Poor Law, long since authoritatively 
condemned, will, of course, be definitely abolished, being 
superseded by the completion of the growing separate 
provision, under the various municipal committees, for all 
the sick and infirm, the children, the mentally defective, 
the aged and the particular cases of unemployed 
workers for whom suitable situations cannot immediately 
be found. On the other hand, those who now find 
themselves in receipt of large incomes will be dealt with 
considerately, but there will remain the necessity of 
finding three or four hundred million pounds a year for 
interest and sinking fund on the war debt. This it 
will be impossible to meet from any other source than 
the direct taxation of wealth, and the freshly graduated 
Income Tax and Death Duties will “ conscript’? up 
to 80 or 90 per cent. of the largest fortunes. Meanwhile, 
the reorganisation of industry will begin with the com- 
plete unification and systematic improvement of the 
railways, canals, harbours and roads, freed from any 
private interests, and organised by a Minister of Trans- 
port, assisted by local and central councils in which 
all grades of employees will be represented, with the 
sole end of rendering the community the utmost service 
at the lowest rates consistent with the equitable treat- 
ment of the staff. Labour recognises, too, that the 
whole production and use of power, of which private 
enterprise has made a sad mess, needs to be reorganised. 
What is being looked for is the generation of elec- 
tricity on a large scale, involving the erection by the 
Government of a score of gigantic “super power- 
stations,” from which all the electricity required by 
the whole kingdom for lighting, heating and power— 
thereby superseding much of the costly and improvident 
use of coal in the steam-engine—would be issued at 
fixed low rates to the present municipal plants, which 
would be expanded into a ubiquitous distributing 
system. But this Government generation of electricity 
for the common service of the community, together 
with the Government administration of the railways, 
necessarily involves the retention by the Government 
of the coal-mines—probably also the development of 
the coke-ovens—and the organisation of the retail 
distribution of coal as a municipal service, probably at a 

rice as fixed and uniform as the penny postage-stamp. 

he Government, too, will not lightly part with its hold 
on shipping, and the very successful Ostend-Dover line 
of the Belgian Government will not be the only regular 
steamship service to be restored as a national enter- 
prise. In short, a large part of what has hitherto been 
the sport of private enterprise will inevitably be nation- 
alised or municipalised by the decision of the practical 
administrators who will discover no alternative, and 
to the advantage of the manufacturer and the trader, 
as well as of all classes of citizens. 

But the policy of the National Minimum and the 
collective ownership and public administration of the 
greater industrial monopolies, together with the steeply 
graduated taxation of incomes and inheritances above 
the common average, do not convey the full scope and 
* meaning of the Labour Movement with regard to the 
new world for which it stands. The necessary elabora- 
tion of a practical programme inevitably causes an undue 
prominence to be given to the mechanical aspects of 
the reconstruction. Just as it is not from pity for the 
individual sufferer that the Labour Movement, like the 
present-day economists, insists on the universal applica- 
tion of the National Minimum, so it is not hatred of 
the rich that inspires either the projects of collectivism 
or the super-taxation of wealth. What the Labour 
movement means, above all, is democracy, a general 
consciousness of consent, and the widest possible 





sharing of power, in industry no less than in government. 
What it desires and intends is that the series of surpluses 
that are constantly arising above the standard rate— 
the equivalent of the extra fertility of the lands above 
the margin, of the extra productivity of the plant or 
inventions over the common average, of the outcome 
of the genius—shall be devoted, as the Scottish munici- 
palities phrase it, to the common good. From these 
surpluses, hitherto so largely maintaining an idle class 
in senseless luxury, must come, in the future, not only 
the necessary improvements and increases of social 
capital in all its forms, but also the provision for every 
kind of higher and specialised education, for the first 
time opened effectively to all; for a consequent intel- 
lectual development of which we can form no adequate 
conception; for greatly stimulated research and dis- 
covery (especially in the hitherto neglected social 
sciences themselves); and, last but not least, for the 
spiritual life. 

This, however dimly conceived and _ imperfectly 
expressed, will give the reader some idea of the ideas 
with which Mr. Tillett fought and won at Salford. This, 
at any rate, roughly expresses what the new-born 
Labour Party will presently be standing for in every 
constituency. The question is how, in the inevitable 
rivalry, will Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna express their vision 
of the New England that they propose to establish? 
For a New England large sections of the new electorate, 
and the soldiers in the trenches, emphatically intend 
to have. 


THE INTERFERENCE OF 


PRESIDENT WILSON 
\ KIND of pathetic interest attaches to the 


concluding number of the second volume of 

the thirty-fifth year of Die Neue Zeit, which 
was issued in Germany on September 28th last, and 
now lies before us. For it is the last number in which 
Die Neue Zeit will be during the war an organ of the 
Social Democrat “‘ Minority,” an organ of independent 
political thought and criticism, under the editorship of 
Karl Kautsky. Before the next number appeared on 
October 5th, Kautsky had been hunted from the edi- 
torial office and Die Neue Zeit had been seized by the 
*“* Majority,” as other “‘ Minority’ papers have been 
seized—V orwairts, the Bremer Biirger-Zeitung, the Bruns- 
wick Volksfreund, Gleichheit—to speak henceforth with 
a changed voice. 

This last number of the thirty-fifth year opens with 
an article by Eduard Bernstein, which it is here proposed 
to summarise. The question with which the article 
deals is raised by the indignation professed or felt in 
Germany at President Wilson’s declaration that the 
future relations of the other Powers with Germany 
must depend on a change in the political constitution 
of the German State. Unwarrantable interference of 
one nation in the internal affairs of another! It is true 
Bernstein points out that in the ranks of the “ Majority ” 
Socialists there have been two strands of opinion as to 
Wilson's declaration; Vorwdrts, for instance, regarded 
it comparatively with favour. Other Socialist organs 
denounced it in the same tones as the Pan-Germans. 
What we are really confronted with, Bernstein says, 
is an important question of principle: Does Socialism 
recognise the unlimited sovereignty of separate States ? 
Can it claim for the Nation a right of solitary detach- 
ment which it denies to the Individual ? 

The answer is, No, The freedom of the Individual, 
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according to Socialism, does not*mean the detachment 
of the Individual from every sort of community. Social- 
ism recognises, indeed, the right of the Individual as 
against the arbitrary will of other individuals or of 
classes, but the right of the Individual is for Socialism 
limited by the fact that the Individual is the member 
of a society. Similarly, each single Nationis a member 
of the great Society of Nations. More than ever in the 
modern world, with its vastly extended facilities of 
communication, its web of connecting filaments, spiritual 
and material, is the idea of one nation’s having un- 
restricted liberty of action a monstrosity. 

A recognition of this is implied in the old manifestos 
of International Socialism, which demanded “ the com- 

ing of all international disputes by arbitration,” or 
laid stress on the solidarity of the working-class in all 
countries. It is a complete apostasy from the funda- 
mental eee of Socialism if to-day “‘ people who 
still call themselves Socialists accord with the most 
reactionary and bigoted champions of the Capitalist 
State in raising to the rank of a dogma the unlimited 
self-magnificence of their own nation.” 

It is another question how far the facts in the par- 
ticular case of Germany are as President Wilson repre- 
sents them. Bernstein is not concerned with that here. 
He is here concerned with the general principle that 
there are circumstances in which one State has the 
right to regard the internal arrangements of another State 
as a danger to the peace of the world and take measures 
accordingly. “My right to advocate measures of 
precaution against violent disturbers of the peace is 
unquestionable,! and all the greater when it is a 
case of the protection of whole nations.”’ 

Bernstein goes on to argue that the assertion of this 
right is no new thing in history. He instances the 
combined action of Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 
1814 in constraining France to expel Napoleon and 
restore the Bourbons. In 1822 Royalist France inter- 
fered in Spain to crush the Liberal revolutionary move- 
ment. In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Tsar Nicholas I. acted with the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia in dictating to the German 
Princes the overthrow of constitutional government. 
Lastly, there is the recent case of Austria~-Hungary’s 
ultimatum to Serbia. (And in this connection Bern- 
stein quotes a passage from Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Common- 
sense about the War, to the effect that if England had 
stood by and allowed Germany to overrun France, that 
would have been in effect to recognise the extreme 
Nationalist view, the view that nations may cut each 
other’s throats without other nations being concerned.) 
It is idle to say that Serbia was a small State and 
Germany isabigone. International Law doesnot make 
the rights of sovereign States depend on their size. 
It is simply a question whether they are sovereign 
States or not. And Serbia was just as much a sovereign 
State as Germany is. In all these cases the States 
asserting a right to interfere were Conservative anti- 
democratic States, but in the dispute between Austria 
and Serbia even the Liberal-democratic Western States, 
England and France, did not treat Austria’s demands 
as wholly illegitimate. Sir Edward Grey at one moment, 
catching up a suggestion of San Giuliano’s, proposed a 
plan by which Serbia's satisfaction of Austria’s demands 
might appear as an acceptance of the judgment of 
Europe, not as an act of submission to the single Power 
of Austria-Hungary (English Blue-book No. 108). It 
is a pity, Bernstein observes, that this proposal came 
to nothing, since it would have meant the knocking of a 
hole in the conception of State-sovereignty which has 
hitherto prevailed, and which has been a main obstacle to 
the formation of an international law worthy of the name. 





Of course it is a different matter, when the inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of a State proceeds from 
one other State acting alone, or perhaps two States 
acting by themselves, and when it proceeds from a 
concert of States sufficiently large for their verdict to 
be considered the verdict of the world. What was the 
matter with the Holy Alliance was not that it tried to 
ne the political institutions of Europe upon a firm 
egal basis. It was that it was a conspiracy of auto- 
cratic Governments to crush freedom. 


What President Wilson proclaims is the opposite. His 
answer to the Papal circular affirms that his object is: (1) To 
secure validity for the principle that nations have a right to 
determine their own destiny ; (2) to withdraw foreign politics 
from the influence of irresponsible coteries with militarist 
leanings. It purports to be a declaration of what all the 
nations are feeling, which to-day are at war with Germany, 
and since these nations constitute three-quarters of the civilised 
world, Wilson thinks himself entitled, through this answer, to 
confront the German people with two alternatives—either 
you democratise yourselves and get an immediate peace on 
the lines of the Papal circular, or the war forward to the 
point of complete exhaustion. We are invited to consider 
the interference in Germany’s political constitution which 
this implies not as an act of dictation by one particular country 
to another, but as formulating the decision of a majority of 
the civilised nations with regard to the conditions on which 
= peoples of the world can live together peaceably in the 
uture. 


It cannot be denied, Bernstein says, that Wilson’s 
answer really has this great body of opinion behind it. 
It puts forward the point in which the speeches of the 
leading politicians in the countries at war with Germany 
those who speak in the name of the several Governments 
as well as those who are in opposition, all agree. Bern- 
stein instances particularly the interview with Viscount 
Grey published in the Chicago Daily News of April 10th, 
1916: 


It is not necessary in this place to prove by giving reasons 
that democratic forms of government by themselves would 
not afford the guarantee of which the former British Secretary 
of State here speaks [the guarantee that Germany will not 
plot and prepare future wars). When, however, the struggle 
to establish democracy has attained success, then the first 
step toward that goal will have been made—in certain circum- 
stances an essential step. As far as the matter of it goes, the 
desire expressed in Wilson’s Note is one which we cannot 
quarrel with in any non-German. 


But is the desire, Bernstein asks, expressed in a form 
which violates present international law? Again, No. 
**A peace has hardly ever been concluded without 
some provisions which encroached upon the existing 
laws of one or other of the contracting parties.” In 
1814 the Allies said: ‘‘ No peace with Napoleon ” : 


If they had only stopped at that, and allowed the French to 
carry out the change of government themselves, instead of 
imposing it - force, not a tenth of the people who rallied to 
Napoleon enthusiastically, when he returned in the spring of 
1815 from Elba, would have joined him, and the world would 
have been spared much carnage and other evil. 


Let him that readeth understand ! 


Such a mode of procedure could not be contemplated, even 
in the case of a defeated Germany. Wilson’s answer leaves 
it to the German people to make up their minds which they 
prefer—to win for themselves a non-imperialist democracy, 
or to see an indefinite prolongation of the war. You may 
make, if you like, all manner of objections to the view of the 
facts presupposed in this mode of stating the question, but 
you cannot discover in it any conflict of principle with inter- 
national law, even in the present form of that law, much less 
with international law in the form which Socialism must strive 
to give it, which Socialism must take as the basis of its policy 
in virtue of that recognition of the solidarity of peoples, of 
those democratic conceptions of law, for which Socialism stands. 


We need not conclude that the voice which here 
speaks has been silenced because the Imperialist 
Socialist, Herr Heinrich Cunow, has ousted Kautsky 
from his chair in the office of Die Neue Zeit. 
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WINNING THE WAR 


E Mayor had not, as they say, turned up. 

He was indisposed. As a result, a man in 

an overcoat, who had been sitting in a front 
seat in the body of the hall, took the chair. He had 
needed a little persuasion. At first the secretary had 
crept out of a side-door and whispered something to 
him. The whispering became mutual. After a time 
the man in the overcoat screwed his body round and, 
doing his best to keep the little tickles of pleasure from 
showing in his face, surveyed the rest of the audience 
as though in search of a better man than himself. He 
tried to look as unconscious as possible, but in spite 
of himself the little tickles of pleasure would keep 
showing themselves for the thousandth part of a second 
in the corners of his eyes and even under the tails of 
his moustache. I fancy the glance round the room 
was only a matter of form. Or, perhaps, he decided 
that none of the rest of us possessed the special gifts 
of a chairman in the same measure as himself. At 
any rate, he picked up his bowler and umbrella, and 
marched off through the side-door—a man with great- 
ness suddenly thrust upon him—after the secretary. 
Two minutes longer, and he had seated himself, overcoat 
and all, on the platform at a little varnished table with 
nothing on it but a water-jug and two glasses and a 
few sheets of paper. 

It was a meeting held under the auspices of the 
National War Aims Committee, and, being by chance 
in the little north-eastern town in which it was to take 
place, I resolved to be present. I thought it would 
be interesting to put myself for the occasion in the 
position of a man who had come down from Mars for 
the purpose of discovering why a war was raging in 
Europe, and why, in particular, England was taking 
part in it. The first thing that struck me about the 
meeting was that someone had blundered in its organisa- 
tion. There was not a single local clergyman present, 
though one would have thought that the clergy, above 
most people, would feel concerned about keeping their 
country’s aims in the war above suspicion. Nor had 
the rich people of the neighbourhood, such as they were, 
taken the trouble to attend. Nor was the hall even 
filled with the tradespeople and workmen, or their 
wives and daughters, who made up the bulk of the 
audience. There was none of the air of a big occasion 
about the meeting. It had the look rather of a formality 
that had to be gone through than of one of a thousand 
foci of determined national idealism. Perhaps, 
however, the focusing would come later. There was 
a speaker on the platform who had been sent down 
from London. He would, no doubt, set the matchwood 
walls of our little hall on fire. He would change our 
dumbness into heroic speech. He would—what was 
more important still—compel us to realise that we were 
not merely a stray collection of old men and women 
and girls, but that upon our shoulders had fallen the 
burden of the ever-sacred cause of human liberty. 

The man from London sat beside the chairman with 
his arms folded. He had a moustache with the tips 
apparently waxed. He was dressed in a jacket and 
knickerbockers of a pepper-and-salt complexion. He 
wore a huge Trilby collar. He frowned as he 
sat and awaited his turn. The chairman did not 
waste any time on preliminary oratory. He 
performed a few gestures, a few smiles, a few words, 
and presented the speaker of the evening to the meeting. 
The man from London rose with inflexible purpose. 
He began by moving one of the glasses from the edge 
towards the middle of the table. He then moved the 
other glass. He then moved the water-jug. Having 





thus cleared the decks, he looked out at us through 
half-shut eyes. I almost feared he was going to recite. 
He looked like a reciter. I should not have been sur- 
prised if he had suddenly assailed us with Mr. G. R. 
Sims’s famous “ Dagonet” ballad, The Lifeboat, or 
the scarcely less famous verses of a dead poet-laureate 
which begin : 

Well, maybe. 


Wrong? Was it wrong ? 


He began, however, by reading the resolution of the 
evening, which was a good resolution and pledged the 
meeting among other things to “ maintain the ideals 
of Liberty and Justice, which are the common and 
sacred cause of the Allies.” He then assured us that 
the question of war-aims was a most important one, 
but said that, before coming to it, he would deal with 
the position of those people who said that it was not 
Germany who began the war, but the capitalists. “ I'll 
tell you something about that,”’ he said in a significant 
tone. What he told us was this. In the year 1906 he 
had been at Scarborough, and one day he noticed some 
queer-looking craft some way out at sea. “I asked a 
coastguard what they were, and at first the man 
quite rightly refused to tell me. However, he looked 
at me again, and evidently came to the conclusion 
that I was sufficiently British, for he told me that they 
were German torpedo-boat-destroyers taking soundings 


within the three-mile limit.” He said “ German 
torpedo-boat-destroyers ” in italics. He roared “ within 
the three-mile-limit” in capital letters. He asked 


us what did we think the German _ torpedo-boat- 
destroyers were taking soundings within the three-mile 
limit off Scarborough for in 1906? He promised to 
tell us some more facts equally astounding. “ These 
aren’t things I have read anywhere in books,” he 
affirmed, “‘ but things that have come under my own 
eyes—things that I personally know to be true. And 
I think, before I have done, you will all admit that I 
have proved Germany’s responsibility for this wicked, 
criminal war sufficiently enough.” 

His second revelation was as thrilling as anything 
in Mr. Le Queux. A friend of his, he said, had been in 
Tokio during the Russo-Japanese War—he gave us 
the name and address of his friend—and there a man 
in the secret service had shown him documents con- 
taining Germany’s complete plans for the present war. 
Everything, he declared, was foretold in these docu- 
ments exactly as it had happened—‘“ in so far,” he 
added cautiously, “as Germany has been able to carry 
out her plans. Not that,” he explained, “Germany 
meant England to take part in the present war. She 
planned first to ‘destroy the French Empire,’ while 
England looked on as a neutral. Hence her dastardly 
offer to keep her fleet out of the English Channel.” 
The speaker was “ proud as a Briton, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen,” that English statesmen had seen 
through this dastardly proposal. Having destroyed the 
French Empire, Germany intended next to launch the 
invasion of England at two different points. She was 
to send her fleet of flat-bottomed boats to land one 
army on “the sandy shores of Yorkshire,” and this 
army would afterwards march southwards from “ the 
Yorkshire wolds” to meet another army which had 
crossed the English Channel under the protection of 
17-inch guns brought up to conquered Calais. “‘ Exactly 
as it had happened ” was, I thought, a slightly exagge- 
rated phrase to apply, even with a saving proviso, to 
plans that had gone so universally astray. 

[It is as well at this point to remind the reader that 
the object of the meeting was to force our imaginations 
to realise the aims and ideals for which thousands of 
men are giving their bodies to be broken every day.] 
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The next revelation went back to the days of the 
Boer War. The man from London told us that some 


- people used to say that English capitalists had caused 


the Boer War, while other people blamed the Boers. 
“ But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen.” he cried, swinging 
his fist and bending over towards the audience, “ it was 
neither the capitalists nor the Boers that were the cause 
of the Boer War. It has now been proved that the 
Boer War was the result of a German plot to encourage 
the Boers to rebel and to deliberately persuade them 
to turn their arms against Britain.”’ But, he straightened 
himself firmly and looked at us through half-shut eyes, 
““T am proud to say that our South African possessions 
are now fighting side by side with us in the present war 
and are loyally fighting for the cause of empire.” 

He then said he would give us another proof that 
Germany was responsible for the present war. . . . 
But need I tell you about the Austrian waiter in the 
Liverpool hotel? I think not. It is enough to say 
that what the waiter said convinced the speaker that 
the “German Kaiser”’ knew “all about it” on the 
Ist of January, 1914, and was at the bottom of “ the 
whole of the assassination” at Serajevo a few months 
later. He said he hoped this would all be remembered 
on the day on which the Allied troops marched down 
Unter den Linden, and compelled the German Kaiser 
to sign a treaty of peace and abdication with his blood- 
stained finger. 

As for the Germans, they were already beaten. 
“Their fleet?”’ He put his thumbs into the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat and chuckled. ‘‘ Well, you know 
where that is. Some of you have seen it,”’ he added, 
beaming triumphantly and, I confess, puzzling me as 
to what he meant. As for their Zeppelins and air- 
raids, well, he would tell us some of his own experiences. 
He then described his first Zeppelin—as we all do. 
As he noticed the searchlights coming out, he said to 
himself: “* Hullo, something’s up.” Then the search- 
lights concentrated on one point, and “ my heart 
was beating so loud I could nearly hear it.” There 
the Zeppelin was, up in the air, “like a huge yellow 
cigar.” Suddenly there came a silence and he said to 
himself, ‘“‘ Hullo, what can this be?” Then there 
was like a streak of red, white and blue light. The 
Zeppelin had caught fire! The speaker paused to 
let the excitement trickle in at our pores. He con- 
tinued in a more hushed voice: “ It didn’t come down 
with a wop, but gradually—like that,” and he made 
the gestures of a slowly descending Zeppelin with his 
two hands. He then swung his arm and told us with a 
shout that he was proud as a Briton to say that the 
only effect of the German air-raids on London had been 
to make the people all the more determined on a policy 
of reprisals and to “ give it to the Germans right down 
their street.” The man sitting behind me emitted a 
deep “A-ah!” of almost sensual pleasure at this. 
“This may not be right,” the speaker commented, 
grimly and rather irrelevantly, “ but we are British.” 

Anyhow, it seemed that the Germans were now beaten 
in the air as on the sea. And, as for the Armies, 
“they've started to run. They’re on the slippery 
slope. And the sooner they’re back in Berlin,” he 
added, solemnly, “‘ the better we'll like it. . . .” 

I cannot deny that he was interesting. I loved him 
when he pleaded for patience with Cabinet Ministers. 
“'They’re only human,” he assured us, “ like you and 
me.” His rhetoric, too, pleased me—his constant 
““T am proud as a Briton ”—though he did occasionally 
get so entangled in the toils of it that he once roared 
“ torpodoed ” for “ torpedoed,” and in another place 
said “splot” for “spot.” Still he gripped the atten- 
tion, and, if it had ay been a Tariff Reform meeting, I 


would not have grudged him his evident enjoyment 
of his speech. But I knew men who had died in the 
war, and I did not hear a single word in the whole of 
this speech that would justify a man in sacrificing a 
little finger for it. ‘*‘ There must be no next time ”’ was 
the only war-aim I could extricate from the tangle of 
the speaker’s reminiscences and blood-and-thunder 
optimisms. But as to any idea of liberty or justice or 
a leagued brotherhood of nations, I certainly did not 
gather (and I doubt if anyone could have gathered) that 
the speaker realised that it is for these things that the 
Allies are fighting. 

The seconder of the resolution, who took up the rest 
of the evening with his speech, was a little local man 
with a white head and a white chin. He said that we 
were fighting for peace and love, and that there were 
no parties in the country now. He thought people 
were to blame for not having foreseen the war— 
especially people in high places. ‘‘ I do not suppose,” 
he said, waving his arm at once vigorously and feebly, 
“that those statesmen who were most responsible 
will ever be impeached.” Perhaps, however, he re- 
membered that Mr. Asquith was a Vice-President of the 
War Aims Committee, for he ‘nterrupted himself to 
repeat that there were no parties now, but that we were 
all brothers. He said he had been particularly interested 
in the previous speaker’s story of the Austrian waiter. 
After the war, he said, we must tell them we don’t want 
any more of their waiters, we don’t want their dirty 
money, we don’t want them at all. He again waved 
his arm, his small thumb flapping loosely. He declared 
that the object of the war was to crush “ Prussian 
military-ism,” and regretted that the “ sister isle” 
hadn’t sent more men to fill the ranks, though he 
glorified colonies which had done proportionately no 
better. “Ah!” cried the man behind me again with 
satisfaction at the disparaging reference to Ireland. 
The little man’s voice rose to a squeak as he denounced 
the Kaiser as “‘ this villain, this monster,’ and said that 
we must fight on until (so far as I could gather) the 
Kaiser had been sent to the hell he so richly deserved 
and the Germans had been put “ where they ought to 
be—under the heel of the Anglo-Saxon race. . .” Had 
Justice Shallow been alive, I could imagine him making 
just such a long, shrill, foolish speech, containing not a 
single breath of wisdom or charity or liberty. 

The man from London told us that he would inform 
the Government that Eggville was solidly behind it in 
the prosecution of the war, and that it could rely on 
Eggville till the end. . . . 

As the meeting sang God Save the King he whipped up 
his hand to his forehead and stood at the salute. An 
old man in front of me, evidently thinking this was the 
right thing to do, also raised his hand and held it rever- 
ently above his eyes as he quavered out the tune. 

Y. Y. 


THE MICROCOSM OF THE EGG 
2) aa called the brain of the ant the most 


marvellous speck of matter in the universe. 

It is so intricate for its smaller than pin’s- 
head size ; it is the repository of so many ready-made 
tricks. But even more marvellous than the ant’s brain 
is the much minuter ant’s egg-cell (what we buy as 
“ant’s eggs” are pupx undergoing metamorphosis), 
which, in a manner that we cannot begin to imagine, 
contains the potentiality of the whole insect and of all 
its instincts as well. The more we know about the 
ovum, the more the wonder grows. It may be of 
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interest, then, to look for a little into the pit whence 
we were digged, and upon the rock whence we were 
hewn. For, like most other living creatures, we all 
begin as fertilised egg-cells. A convenient up-to-date 
account of the whole matter will be found in Prof. 
Brachet’s L’@uf (1917), a brilliant course of lectures 
which this embryologist of Brussels has recently de- 
livered at the Collége de France. 

The egg-cell, or ovum, is typically a very minute 
living unit. The dark-coloured ovum of the frog is 
about one-tenth of an inch in diameter, but this is 
gigantic compared with the ovum of most mammals, 
where a common size is one-tenth of a millimetre, say 
a tenth of the diameter of an average pin’s-head. In 
the large eggs of birds, reptiles, sharks and the like, the 
bigness is due to the accumulation of a huge capital 
of yolk. On the top of this there lies a drop of formative 
living matter, like a miniature watch-glass turned 
upside down. The egg-cell of a whale, containing the 
potentiality of the colossal creature, is no larger than 
fern seed ; and it is worth noticing that the male-cell 
or sperm-cell is, according to the kind of animal, several 
thousand times smaller than the egg-cell, and thou- 
sands of sperms may rush around in a drop suspended 
from the head of a pin. 

In spite of its minuteness, the egg-cell contains many 
different kinds of components, which are disposed 
in zones or after some specific pattern. According to 
one school, the regions of the egg differ qualitatively, 
some having particular ‘“ organ-forming substances ” 
which others have not; according to another school, 
the regions differ quantitatively in the degree of con- 
centration and in the rate of reaction of the constituent 
formative materials. Probably the truth is with both 
schools. Delicate experiment has made it certain 
that in some egg cells, ¢.g., those of sea-squirts (Tuni- 
cates) and sea-gooseberries (Ctenophores), particular 
areas of the egg, sometimes distinguishable by their 
colour, will normally develop into particular organs 
of the animal. On the other hand, the pattern of most 
egg-cells is not to be compared, as Brachet says, to 
a harlequin’s coat, composed of non-interchangeable 
pieces. For a part of an egg is often as good as the 
whole, in the early stages of development at least ; 
and a relatively large piece of the ovum may often be 
cut off without doing the future embryo any harm. 
Besides the nutritive yolk, which the egg usually builds 
up from materials furnished by the parent, it elaborates, 
as M. Fauré Fremiet has shown in a unique research, 
a variety of other chemical substances which are among 
the building-stones of future structures. And besides 
these bodies which the egg-cell makes for itself, there 
are often others, bearing a diversity of weird names, 
such as mitochondria, which are regarded by many 
as definite inheritance-vehicles. Lying in the midst 
of the complex cell-substance, which often shows an 
intricate microscopic structure (reticular or otherwise), 
there is a nucleus—a microcosm within a microcosm. 
For inside this nucleus there are all sorts of things, 
notably a definite number of readily stainable bodies or 
chromosomes, which again may be resolved into beads 
of chromatin imbedded on pieces of a transparent 
(linin) ribbon. The number of these chromosomes is 
definite, e.g., 24 for mouse and lily, and each cell 
throughout the whole body usually adheres to the 
characteristic number. So each species, like the Beast, 
has its number. Some say that a white man has 47 


and a white woman 48, and a negro only 22; but in 
case any political advantage be taken of this statement, 





we hasten to add that 48 is also the number of the snail 
and of one of the varieties of banana. In truth, the im- 
portant fact is not the number itself, but its persistence ; 
and that is only an instance of the doggedness of 
specificity. 

One of the outstanding results of the intricate process 
of ripening in the history of the germ-cells is that the 
number of chromosomes is reduced to one-half. When 
the sperm-cell and the egg-cell unite in fertilisation 
the normal number is restored. In the case of the egg- 
cell the reduction usually takes place in the formation 
of the first of two polar bodies—minute daughter-cells 
of the ovum that come to nothing. If the chromosomes 
of the egg-cell be compared to a pack of cards, half of 
the pack may be said to be thrown away prior to the 
beginning of each individual life. If the chromosomes 
are the bearers of hereditary qualities, the halving 
of the pack may be one of the opportunities for fresh 
permutations and combinations, which form the raw 
material of evolution. The ripe ovum, after a brief 
attempt to go on actively living, sinks into static 
equilibrium. It is paralysed by its own waste-products 
(auto-intoxication), and becomes relatively impermeable 
to outside influences. 

As everyone knows, what normally reawakens a 
certain proportion of the mature ova from their inertia 
is fertilisation. This implies many distinct occurrences. 
(1) The sperm-cell enters the egg-cell, and there is an 
intimate and orderly union of the chromosomes, which 
probably bear respectively paternal and maternal 
hereditary qualities. According to Brachet and some 
others, the sperm-cell is not important in connection 
with the transmission of specific characters—that is 
the ovum’s role, but, in addition to its chief function 
as “an agent in division,” it may be credited with 
being the vehicle of minor personal features charac- 
teristic of the male parent. This view is a blow to proud 
fathers, but it is probably the exaggeration of an ele- 
ment of truth into a falsity. (2) The fertilisation, 
as we have mentioned, restores the normal quantity 
of chromatin and the normal number of chromosomes. 
In some cases, especially among insects, it has been 
proved that there are two kinds of sperm-cells, one 
contingent with, and the other contingent without a 
special sex-chromosome, and that the sex of the off- 
spring hangs on the fertilisation. Thus an even number 
of chromosomes in the fertilised ovum may mean & 
female offspring, while an odd number may mean a male. 
In other cases, however, the sex of the offspring is de- 
termined by the physiological character of the egg- 
cell, quite irrespective of fertilisation. Thus Prof. 
Oscar Riddle has shown in pigeons that the eggs with 
less intense metabolism and greater storage capacity 
develop into females. (8) The entrance of the Ne gr 
cell implies the advent of a minute body called the 
centrosome, a mountain-moving mouse, which divides 
into two, and plays an important part in the subsequent 
division, acting, as it has been said, as the weaver at 
the loom, the paternal and maternal contributions 
being the warp and woof of the future web. (4) When 
the sperm-cell enters, a wave of contraction, starting 
from the upper pole, passes through the ovum, and a 
small quantity of fluid is expelled which insinuates 
itself between the surface of the egg and the innermost 
layer of the egg-membranes. (5) Finally, the sperm- 
cell sets up awakening changes in the living substance of 
the egg, which then passes from static to dynamic 
equilibrium. The formative materials are redistri- 
buted and stabilised in a direction determined by the 
meridian of the sperm’s entrance. This new architec- 
ture is respected in the subsequent cleavage of the 
developing egg. Another effect is that the living 
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substance of the ovum becomes suddenly refractory to 
the entrance of another sperm-cell, which would be 
apt to induce monstrosity. This “ blocking” of the 
egg-cell is sometimes accomplished by the contraction, 
already referred to, which shuts a little gateway 
(micropyle) present in many ova. 

One of the most interesting chapters in modern 
biology concerns artificial parthenogenesis, i.e., ex- 
perimental ways of launching an unfertilised egg on 
the voyage of development. Most bee-experts believe 
that unfertilised eggs laid by the queen develop into 
drones, who, therefore, have a veh men but no father. 
This is natural parthenogenesis, and there are many 
other instances. But it is now known that in a variety 
of cases, from sea-urchin to frog, artificial partheno- 
genesis, followed by normal development, can be in- 
duced in egg-cells which invariably require fertilisation 
in the ordinary course of nature. Prof. Jacques Loeb’s 
chief method is to subject the ova, say of sea-urchin or 
starfish, first to the influence of some fatty acid, like 
butyric, which leads to oxidations in the cortex of the 
egg, the formation of a membrane of fertilisation, and 
so on. The egg is activated, and if the process con- 
tinues it ends in disintegration and death. But if at 
an appropriate time the activated egg is subjected 
to hypertonic sea-water, this acts as a corrective of 
the impending dissolution, and brings the egg back 
to a safe path of normal development. Prof. Yves 
Delage’s chief method is to subject the ova of sea- 
urchin or the like to the combined action of tannin and 
ammonia, the former tending to coagulate, the latter 
tending to liquefy,the colloid substances which make 
up the egg. Most of the ova, when restored to sea- 
water, develop and form normal larve ; in two or three 
cases the adult form has been reached. Bataillon’s 
chief method is to prick frog’s eggs with a very fine 
stylet of glass or platinum, and then wash them with 
blood. The first event provokes activation ; the second 
event allows the entrance of an organic centre (a blood 
corpuscle, and not necessarily a frog’s !) which initiates 
a well-balanced ovum-segmentation. Two or three 
parthenogenetically developed frogs have been reared ; 
they have hitherto been males. 

Another kind of experiment shows that a half or less 
may be as good as a whole. By delicate methods of 
microscopic vivisection, Prof. Delage was able to cut 
off non-nucleated fragments from a sea-urchin ovum. 
They accepted fertilisation, however, and developed 
mto embryos. In many cases, when a fertilised egg- 
cell has divided into two cells, these can be shaken 
apart with the result that each develops into an entire 
animal. If in the two-cell — of the developing frog 
ovum, one cell be punctured with a heat eutels 
needle, the remaining cell will develop into a one-sided 
hemi-embryo or into a half-sized whole embryo, ac- 
cording as the punctured ovum is kept fixed or allowed 
to move (and readjust itself) in the water. Indeed, if 
apart of an ovum orof a developing ovum is to serve as 
the equivalent of a whole, the essential condition seems 
to be a restoration of the typical topography and a re- 
establishment of the proportions of materials. If a 
vessel of sea-water containing developing eggs of the 
lancelet be shaken at the two-cell stage, the result, 
according to the amount of shaking, will be a double 
supply of dwarf-embryos, or a set of Siamese twins. 
Even at the four-cell stage, the shaking will result 
in numerous dwarf embryos, or in queer Siamese 
triplets and quadruplets. Perhaps, however, we have 
said enough to suggest the wonder of the egg-cell, 
and to make this certainty clear, that no easy-going 
view of the microcosm is in the direction of the truth. 

J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 


r I NHE military situation has unusually solemnised those 

wonderful institutions known as “ the political clubs.” 

I have never heard in them such grave talk as during 
the past week. The measure of their real preoccupation 
with the war can be judged by the fact that so tremendous 
an event as the return of Lord Northcliffe from America 
has been treated as of quite secondary importance. Never- 
theless, despite the conversational claims of the disturbing 
financial situation and the coming situation on the river 
Piave (which will soon occupy a paramount position in the 
Italian communiqués), Lord Northeliffe’s imminent advent 
has given rise to an immense amount of speculation, not to 
say alarm, even in the highest governmental circles. I 
imagine that Mr. Lloyd George threw an anxious look behind 
him as he flew forward to Rome. Certain individuals have 
been nearly ready to wager that Lord Northcliffe intended 
to be, and would be, Prime Minister within a brief space. 
The Times leader on Monday about the rival claims of poli- 
ticians and generals to manage a war was a feat of sheer 
balancing of which the incomparable Paul Cinquevalli might 
have been envied. But on the whole the balancing was ever 
so slightly against the Government ; and for myself I have 
little doubt that the authentic Northcliffian tendency may 
be divined from Lord Rothermere’s Sunday Pictorial. The 
Sunday Pictorial, through the mouth of its strange new 
prophet, Mr. Lumsden, the luminary of Leeds, is talking 
about the “Too Late’ Government. The thing was, of 
course, bound to come, and it has come ; but the blow must 
all the same have been terrible for Mr. Lloyd George, held 
fast far away in Rome by the fate of mere nations. 

* * * 


Meantime, while the political clubs have been so seriously 
knocked about, the mass of the nation holds imperturbably 
on its straight path. Pacifists are apparently still quite 
without the power to add to their number, and the rank and 
file take the Italian disaster as they take the weather. True, 
they know little or nothing of the distressing details which 
are the commonplaces of political clubs; they have only 
their instinct to guide them. But wars are won as much by 
instinct as by 17-inch guns. If ever there was a nation 
which in a crisis needed no inspiration from its leaders, which 
indeed was better entitled to give inspiration than to receive 
it, the British nation is that nation. One might paraphrase 
a military cliché and say, “ The citizens are splendid.” 

* * * 

All the more strange is it, therefore, that a campaign of 
home propaganda on a vast scale is about to be started, under 
the new propagandist broom, Sir Edward Carson. What this 
campaign is to be about I do not quite know; but it can 
scarcely be about food—since food propaganda is in the hands 
of Sir Arthur Yapp. It is to cost £200,000—not of the party 
funds, but of the nation’s funds—and I suggest that it is 
expensively unnecessary and that it springs from a charac- 
teristically Carsonian misconception concerning British 
psychology. I hear that a high place among its seraphim and 
cherubim has been allotted to Mr. Ronald M‘Neill, M.P. Mr. 
M‘Neill is a man of many parts. He edited the St. James’s 
Gazette, hel to edit the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
started in the House of Commons the marvellous legend of 
the war-babies. His official “‘ recreations” are ordinary 
enough, but I always understood that his real recreation was 
throwing books at the head of Mr. Winston Churchill. I 
much admire the diversity of Mr. M‘Neill, and yet I ask 
myself who in God’s name had the notion of putting him in 
charge of a Government propaganda. The affair, I gather, 
is shortly to reach Parliament, for in the House of Commons 
there are still a few Members who are seized of the fact that 
£200,000 is £200,000. 

* * * 

And speaking of propaganda, a new monthly shilling 
magazine has been started called the Bema Magazine. It 
may be a pure coincidence, but the letters of the word 
‘“* Bema ” are the initials of the British Engineers and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which is notoriously “ out ’’ to over- 
throw the new Labour Party. The Bema Magazine is public 
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enough and it deserves the attention of the curious. A some- 
what less public piece of related propaganda takes the form 
of a privately printed document professing to deal with 
certain after-the-war permutations and combinations of 
capital and labour. Doubtless many people have seen this 
interesting composition. Yet a third, and still less public, 
portion of the same propaganda is a typewritten letter, 
marked “ confidential.’”’ In this letter insistence is made 
upon the sinister character of the “‘ ferment of revolution ” 
so alarmingly laid bare by the Times a few weeks ago, and 
recipients are urged as a matter of duty to join three selected 
organisations for the express purpose of putting down the 
said “ ferment of revolution’’—in other words the new Labour 
Party. The three organisations thus chosen for support are 
(1) The National Alliance of Employees and Employed, run 
by Mr. F. W. Dudley Docker, C.B., and the Right Hon. 
F. Huth Jackson. Comment is needless. (2) The Women’s 
Labour Party, formerly known as the Women’s Social and 
Political Union (W.S.P.U.), run by the lady who organised 
a procession in honour of Mr. Lloyd George at a cost of some 
£3,400 to the public purse. Again, comment is needless. 
(3) The British Workers’ League. In the case of (3) comment 
is needful, for among the vice-presidents of the British 
Workers’ League are one Collectivist Minister, Sir Leo 
Chiozza-Money and two Labour Ministers, Mr. Hodge and 
Mr. Stephen Walsh. It would be interesting to know what 
these Ministers are doing in a body which the astute wire- 
pullers of the Bema Magazine regard as an aiti-democratic 
instrument. And if the British Workers’ League protests that 
it alone is truly democratic I should like to learn why, when 
it wanted £100,000, it appealed for the money to the readers 
of the Times and the Morning Post. f 


* * * 


The power of the Press is still increasing, and in particular 
the power of the Daily Express. The National Guilds "League 
organised a course of four lectures about National Guilds in 
the Central Hall, Westminster. Incidentally the Central 
Hall is one of the finest interiors in London. It belongs to a 
blameless body, the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion, which 
built it out of a million guineas to mark a centenary. The 
first lecture was to have taken place last Tuesday in the 
Central Hall. It did not so take place. The blameless body 
cancelled the tenancy of the hall without notice. So far as I 
can gather, it did so because it had received a ukase from the 
Daily Express that the fixtures must not occur. Why ? 
Assuming, as is quite natural, the power and authority of 
the Daily Express to regulate all public gatherings in London, 
why should the Daily Express put its ban upon National 
Guilds ? National Guilds have nothing to do with the war, 
and moreover four of the lecturers and chairmen appointed 
are strongly pro-war; to wit, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. 
S. G. Hobson, Mr. M. B. Reckitt, and Mr. A. G. Walkden. 
Alas ! among the remaining lecturers and chairmen are four 
Pacifists, among them Mr. H. W. Massingham and Mr. 
G. H. D. Cole. Hence the trouble. One can but admire the 
noble courage and public spirit of the Daily Express in thus, 
at no matter what risk to itself, saving the Metropolis and 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion from the pernicious 
influence of such base and time-serving demagogues as Mr. 
H. W. Massingham. Nevertheless, I think it is about time 
that some landlord of a hall told the Daily Express just 
where it ought to go to—I admit the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connexion could not properly do this—and sued it for 
damages if disorder and destruction resulted from the 
defiance. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Davies, in your City article, has several times made 
reference to the policy of “* forced loans,” “ capital levies,”’ and 
** cancellation of debt.” It appears to me that the nation ought 


to be giving more consideration than it does to these subjects. 
They have been discussed in The Economist, The Round Table, and 


Common Sense ; but I venture to put before you one consideration 
that does not seem to me to receive proper attention. To assess 
capital value is by no means an easy matter, as anyone who has 
had experience of adjusting the value of an estate for death duties 
knows. Therefore to assume everyone to have died on a certain 
date and the amount of their capital on that date to be subject 
to a special capital levy must involve the employment of a host 
of officials and much delay. On the other hand a simpler method 
is available, which to my mind is quite as equitable. Obviously 
the small man can hardly be asked to bear such a special tax, 
and the cost of collecting it from him would make the tax unfruit- 
ful. Why not start then with super-tax payers. Their exact 
incomes are known and their numbers are so small that no extra 
staff would be necessary to make the assessment. According to 
the official statistics there were in 1914-15 28,313 payers of 
super-tax and their total incomes amounted to £233,818,644 out 
of a total of £814,849,304 upon which Income Tax was paid in 
that year. No doubt a total of £230,000,000 is not a broad 
enough basis on which to proceed, but by levying super-tax on 
all incomes over £700 we would, I believe, secure accurate returns 
from about 350,000 persons with total incomes amounting to 
about £450,000,000. The levy would be so many times the 
income of a selected period—either one year or better a period 
embracing, say, three pre-war years and three war years. It could 
be graduated something after the lines of super-tax so that those 
with the larger incomes would have a larger multiplier applied 
to their incomes than those with smaller incomes. The levy on 
“earned ” income might be half that on “ unearned” income. 
The levy would be payable in 5 per cent. War Stock and be 
spread over a period of years, so as to allow of the savings by 
which alone most persons liable could provide it. No doubt 
hardships might be inflicted on individuals, but these might be 
dealt with by the creation of Appeal Tribunals with power to give 
postponement or conditional exemption. 

I feel so strongly that something drastic must be done to reduce 
the inflation of credit caused by our war borrowings that I hope 
to see people take up seriously and at once the discussion of ways 
and means. Bank DrtreEcror. 


October 31st. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—We are accustomed to the repetition in Taz NEw SrarTes- 
MAN that private expenditure is a greater field for economy than 
public expenditure, but not to having it poked at us regardless 
of place and logic. I refer to the article on National Economy 
in your issue of November 8rd which considered Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s Committee on National Expenditure “* comic,’ because 
it does not reiterate your familiar cry. I imagine the Committee 
could not, even if it would. By its terms of reference—* to 
examine expenditure defrayed out of monies provided by Parlia- 
ment ’’—private expenditure was obviously excluded. 

The writer’s other remarks on the same subject are equally 
unfortunate. The Committee, he says, “‘seem unable to rise 
to the conception of getting the utmost value for the nation of 
the expenditure that is made.” Every line of the report suggests 
the opposite. Its longest paragraph is devoted to the value 
of costing statistics and accounts. As the Committee pointed 
out, not every branch of administration can be treated by this 
method. It is easy and valuable on the one hand to compare 
the cost per man per day of Army Hospitals, but on the other 
hand it is difficult and utterly valueless to compare the cost per 
letter of the office-work of the War Office with, say, that of the 
Office of Works. And when the writer complains of “a meti- 
culous audit of cash, but none at all of the materials,” he is 
forgetting the Comptroller and Auditor-General’s audit of store 
accounts. The cash value of a store is rarely debited to the Army 
officer’s charge, but there is always a meticulous audit of materials. 

A laugh was raised at the idea of the General Staff working 
out costs of expeditions, but as far as I can read, the Committee 
recommended nothing of the kind. It expressed the pious hope 
that before deciding upon alternative proposals, the General 
Staff might not overlook finance, as it does not overlook, say, 
tonnage. 

If the writer of the article I criticise is really serious, let him 
give Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Committee the benefit of his evidence. 
We should then await the next report with greater interest and 


the next article with less anxiety.—Yours, etc., 
The Temple. E. H. DAVENPORT. 
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Miscellany 


EDWARD THOMAS 


r I ‘HE poems of Edward Thomas present an unusual 
case. During twenty years he wrote the many 
books — itineraries, descriptive pieces, critical 

essays, sharp prose-etchings—a list of which faces the title- 

page of the present volume,* some dealing with the south 
country which he loved, and some with English poetry which 
he loved no less. Then, quite suddenly, after a long, un- 
repining abandonment, he turned to poetry again, not a day 
passing without its lyric, scarce a poem begun and not 
finished, scarce a line written which the musing jealousy 
of friends might have wished mended or removed. The 
reader of the present volume who happens to be 
familiar with a few of the prose writings will probably agree 
that fine as the best of these books may be—and few con- 
temporary authors wrote with so natural an ease and con- 
science—Edward Thomas did not find his full utterance until 
the first poem sang on his lips, those twenty busy years 
being after all years of inadequate expressiveness. Is 
it, then, because the self-discovery came so late and start- 
lingly that there is a personal eagerness almost painful 
to witness in much of his poetry? He has written 
so much of others and for others that now he will 
write only for himself and out of love for something more 
dear to him than self. Every poet begins with an autobio- 
graphy of his emotional life, but it is seldom indeed that this 
tyrannously sweet possession dictates to so mature a hand. 

There is a humble passionateness in his stanzas when he 

speaks of the discovery in Words : 

Out of us all 

That make rhymes, 
Will you choose 
Sometimes— 

As the winds use 

A crack in the wall 
Or a drain, 

Their joy or their pain 
To whistle through— 
Choose me, 

You English words ? 

It is himself he chiefly sees when he looks back to the house 

he once lived in : 

One thing remains the same—this my right hand 

Crawling crab-like over the clean white page, 
Resting awhile each morning on the pillow, 

Then once more starting to crawl on towards age. 
The hundred last leaves stream upon the willow. 


All but unparalleled is the frankness with which he speaks 
of himself, of his hopes and moods, speaking indeed so closely 
as to persuade you that nobody but yourself can be meant 
to hear : 

. « + If this be not happiness—who knows ? 

Some day I shall think this a happy day, 

And this mood by the name of melancholy 

Shall no more blackened and obscured be. 


Now and then the sense of self-revelation is so sharp that you 
think the poet’s consciousness of his own personality has 
become morbid, as in Gone, Gone Again: 


Look at the old house, 
Outmoded, dignified, 

Dark and untenanted, 
With grass growing instead 
Of the footsteps of life, 
The friendliness, the strife ; 
In its beds have lain 
Youth, love, age and pain: 


* Poems by Edward Thomas (‘* Edward Eastaway”). 
Portrait. London: Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d. net. 





I am something like that ; 

Only I am not dead, 

Still breathing and interested 

In the house that is not dark :— 
I am something like that, 

Not one pane to reflect the sun, 
For the schoolboys to throw at— 
They have broken every one. 


Every reader will see that the final clarification of the per- 
sonal has not yet been reached, the immediate human 
anxiousness not yet transcended. Poem after poem shows 
the author in the course of “ finding himself ” through and in 
his poetry, and the preoccupation is profound as well as 
simple. 

Apart from this immediate and half-painful “ interest ” 
there are two significant things to be spoken of; and 
one of these, to take the lesser first, is the individual and 
masterful manner of speech. Rhythm is treated like fire—as 
a good servant but a bad master. There is the rhythm of 
poetry everywhere, but often it is to be felt in the whole poem 
more than in the line ; so that it is only when the whole poem 
echoes in your head, as so many of the lyrics do, that you 
notice how naturally the license, the abruptness, the irregu- 
larity of the line falls into and forms part of the rhythm of 
the poem. Such verse as, “ And I should not have sat here. 
Everything would have been different. For it would have 
been another world ’—owes a little more than verse should 
to the printer’s craft ; but yet it holds its place in the natural, 
easy rhythm of As the Team’s Head-Brass. This way of 
speaking has a double origin ; it comes from a somewhat de- 
termined effort to be quite exact, not less and certainly not 
more than truthful, since poetry is the finest truth; and it 
comes also from an impatience of discipline, a revolt against 
bonds, to which he has earned his right by submission to dis- 
cipline. Hence in very many of these poems you are aware 
at once of the submission and the revolt, the very form, the 
unrest of the poet’s style, showing so beautifully the conflict 
of his mind. The style is the man. Few poets gain so much 
from the most literal simplicity of phrase, because with few 
is that simplicity so faithfully expressive. Take Thaw for 
evidence : 

Over the land freckled with snow half-thawed 
The speculating rooks at their nest cawed 

And saw from elm-tops, delicate as flower of grass, 
What we below could not see, Winter pass. 


And hence, too, he may seem to some a little wilful in his 
avoidance of mere prettification ; as when he ends the clear, 
romantic beauty of Cock-Crow with, “* The milkers lace their 
boots up at the farms.” . . . The beautiful success of Thaw 
is repeated again and again, because he is speaking of what 
he loves—of the country, the birds, the songs, houses, places, 
human beings, trees, names and all that he loves. This is 
the second of the significant things which cannot be over- 
looked. No other book of English verse, published within 
my own time, shows the same vivid spirit of love, the same 
saturation with English country life and_ tradition. 
There is no suggestion of indoors even when the subject is a 
house, nothing of airless or precious ; but everywherea sense 
of the generations of men who lived freely and boldly when 
“ this England, Old already, was called Merry’; when men 
hunted the badger, “ That most ancient Briton of English 
beasts”; when 
All was old 
This morning time, with a great age untold, 
Older than Clare and Cobbett, Morland and Crome. 


Half the poems in this book are lanes in an old, blessed 
country, and as your thought travels these lanes you become 
aware, with growing sharpness of delight, of the fruitfulness 
of the land, of its richness in beauty and strength, in 
humanity and history. Of Edward Thomas it is right to say, 
in his own phrase, “* He is English as this gate, these flowers, 
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this mire ” ; and the comparisons reveal his own mind. He 
loves concrete things and shuns abstractions—shunning them 
sometimes as just possible pitfalls and not always for in- 
stinctive distaste. He had, he once said, a growing imper- 
viousness to anything not as plain as pen and ink 
and bread-and-butter. Yet when he writes on a 
world-old theme, as in The Penny Whistle, describing 
winter in a forest, a caravan, the black charcoal-burners and 
their linen “ blown white on the line,” he cannot content 
himself with the simple scene, but lingers on the memory of 
the boy who, 

Slowly and surely playing 

On a whistle an olden nursery melody, 

Says far more than I am saying. 
And when, in The Sheiling, he recalls a friend’s house and uses 
a merely Paterian phrase such as “ all within long delicate 
has been,” he yet rises to the imaginative perception that the 
Jand of stone and the house are the work of one maker’s 
mind : 

- « « And the house is kind 

To the land that gave it peace, 

And the stone has taken the house 

To its cold heart and is kind. 


Imagination of the same order burns at the heart of Lob, a 
poem which at first glance might seem only fanciful and 
made “in search of something chance would never bring,” 
but which does indeed much more than interest, by reason 
of the intensity with which dumb, intimate English things are 
apprehended and held. There is no ostentation of love for 
England, no clamorous apostrophe; there is simply pos- 
session and the name written on his heart. 

If nothing hitherto has been said to show that Edward 
Thomas’s poetry has beauty, it is only because even a single 
line will speak for itself, and because the beauty may almost 
be taken for granted with such subjects and such passions 
as have been mentioned. 

Codham, Cockridden, and Childerditch, 

Roses, Pyrgo and Lapwater, 

I shall give them all to my elder daughter. 
As if to show that he too could touch the sweet stops of 
English verbal beauty, he writes a whole poem echoing with 
a half-earthy, half-watery music—The Mill Pond : 

Less than the cooing in the alder 
Isles of the pool, 


Sounded the thunder through that plunge 
Of waters cool —— 


and The Bridge, in which the music is simply the music of 
ordinary human speech. . . . But the beauty of this poetry 
is not a thing of lines and stanzas, not a match struck here 
and there, but a fire burning bright and smelling green in the 
wide ‘‘ wood of thoughts.” 

That warring reserve and eagerness which marked much 
of the prose work of Edward Thomas with sharp and signi- 
ficant lines linger here in his poetry, but the reserve is 
weakened and in the best of the poems is gone; only the 
simplicity of clear sight remains and the eagerness of frank 
speech. To himself the writing of poetry brought a great 
unloosening, a very real discovery—sign and effect of a 
spiritual change. He discovered himself, and then something 
else was discovered tohim. It is expressed in the beautiful 
grievous stanza of Lights Out : 

I have come to the borders of sleep, 
The unfathomable deep 

Forest where all must lose 

Their way, however straight, 

Or winding, soon or late ; 

They cannot choose. 


Here love ends, 
Despair, ambition ends, 
All pleasure and all trouble, 


Although most sweet or bitter, 
Here ends in sleep that is sweeter 
Than tasks most noble. 


There is not any book, 

Or face of dearest look, 

That I would not turn from now. 
To go into the unknown 

I must enter and leave alone 

I know not how. 


What was this second discovery? 
answers : 


The last stanza 


The tall forest towers ; 

Its cloudy foliage lowers 

Ahead, shelf above shelf ; 

Its silence I hear and obey 

That I may lose my way 

And myself. 
To find himself only to lose himself, that was the difficult 
thing, the last thing that life taught him—the priceless dis- 
covery, impossible to forget. It was even before he lost his 
life in France, “in a moment of victory,” that he lost 
himself. What our loss was when he died these poems 
cannot do more than suggest. JoHN FREEMAN. 


Art 


METHOD AND MOOD 
Y the little exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 


of drawings and water-colours by artists serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces has been added a 
larger one of modern etchings—well chosen and various, 
mostly English, but with a wall devoted to the work of 
Félicien Rops. A series of modern French etchings is 
to follow. I hope to have another opportunity of writing 
something about this collection of prints. But the work 
of the soldier-artists must net go unmentioned, if only 
for the interesting drawings of heads and figures by Sergeant 
Wheatley—among them a masterly “Head of an Old 
Man ’’—and the drawings in pen-wash or water-colour 
by Sergeants W. P. Robins and Maresco Pearce. Mr. 
Pearce shows a group of drawings in his old vein (archi- 
tecture with figures), but has gained in power. “Old 
Houses at Mentone,” in pen and wash, is the most original, 
with the immensely tall, irregular, recessed and balconied 
facades towering up and out of the picture, and slanting, 
sun-casting, luminous shadows, and figures at windows 
or in the street below. The human element is no mere 
enlivening adjunct or accessory, but curiously part of 
the old fabric ; and the houses become impressively alive, 
as in a different way they did to Méryon. Mr. Robins, 
on whose etchings and dry points discriminating collectors 
have already an eye, shows some drawings that have a 
feeling for the bigger things in landscape and their emotional 
value. There is a certain modesty about this true and 
sensitive artist which perhaps limits his confidence. But 
water-colours like the “Barn at Rubley Heath” and the 
beautiful ‘‘ Hilly Landscape” indicate a pictorial gift 
which growing powers may enrich with fuller range. 
Such work is appreciated the more if one happens to be 
coming from the Grafton Galleries. There the Portrait 
Painters and the Miniature Painters have a combined 
exhibition which is the reverse of invigorating. The 
Portrait Painters are headed by Mr. J. J. Shannon and 
Mr. Lavery, whose less recent canvases already seem to 
have lost lustre and freshness. These pictorial confections 
of drawing-room elegance, cloying as a surfeit of chocolate 
éclairs, seem strangely remote to-day. But the same 
note, with but few exceptions, is repeated through the 
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exhibition ; and the miniatures carry to its furthest limit 
the cult of the soft and pretty which always finds a response 
in our good-natured public. 

To correct the saccharine of the Grafton, one may travel 
to Tottenham Court Road, where, in the pleasant Mansard 
Gallery at the top of Messrs. Heal’s shop, there are shown 
examples of The New Movement in Art, presided over, 
of course, by Mr. Roger Fry. Here, certainly, there is 
nothing sweetly cloying. A glance round the walls leaves 
a general impression of frank and stimulating colour, of 
“a certain liveliness” of aspect. Nearer scrutiny reveals 
other elements, and even for those who are not irritated 
and contemptuous will hardly reward the first expectation. 
Most people, I suppose, will assume that this “ new move- 
ment ” is mere incompetence and bluff. But let us take 
it for genuine effort and try to see what these artists 
can give us, what they are aiming at, and what they achieve. 

What is this new movement? The assumption under- 
lying the claims of its prophets and champions is that 
European painting has been pursuing for its central object 
the complete representation of the given scene with its 
envelope of light and atmosphere. Arrived at a point 
when this has been approximately achieved—the later 
Impressionists adding the vibration of sunlight to the 
conquests successively made in representation of relief, 
movement, space, etc.—the art comes up against a blank 
wall. Further progress on these lines is impossible; it 
is therefore necessary to make a wholly fresh start, to 
realise that illusion is no true pictorial aim, and to revert 
to fundamentals—to all that is implied in the word design. 
Now, this assumption looks extremely plausible to the 
historian whose view is coloured by evolutionary theory, 
and it is supported by the popular traditional way of 
looking at pictures in Europe. But it is not really true. 
There has been the broad stream of tendency, no doubt, 
to get ever to closer quarters with the visible world. But 
if one takes the great outstanding masters of European 
painting, and the secondary masters who count, it will 
be seen at once that their business has been with design 
and expression, however much mastery of representation 
may be involved in their achievement, and may in a sense 
disguise it. Even in the case of movements which seem 
to aim only at capturing a closer grasp of the visible, what 
is of value proves really to be an effort to enlarge the means 
of emotional expression, whether it be the strong lights 
and glooms of the Tenebrosi in Italy, or the palpitating 
sunshine of the Impressionists in France. These things 
were means, not ends. But it is quite true that with 
the later Impressionists, and, of course, their less intelligent 
followers, the means had usurped the end. Also, science 
in our day having all the prestige of success, it was thought 
that a reference to the science of optics would give the 
art of painting a firm basis—and painters painted according 
to theories which really had nothing to do with the case. 
It is from the deliquescence of Impressionism that the 
new movement has sprung, and though in theory a complete 
revulsion from Impressionism, more of it sticks to the 
practice of these newer artists than probably they are 
aware of. The first thing to make plain is that if the 
new movement counted as a revolution in Impressionist 
circles, in the larger horizon of European art it appears 
only as a reversion to the aims pursued by all the great 
artists. Perhaps if you go to the Mansard Gallery, and 
look at the canvases exposed there, you will cry out that 
I am talking nonsense; you will say this kind of thing 
has no connection with the consecrated traditions of painting. 
And certainly on the surface the breakaway seems to be 
complete. But what are these artists after? Mr. Fry 
answers for me: They “seek expression, not so much 
through the direct imitation of natural objects as through 


the fundamental principles of design and harmony.” Where 
is the revolution here ? 

The public, unfortunately, is incurious about the funda- 
mental principles of design even in the great masters of 
the past; it is far too much interested in problems of 
representation. Unfortunately, too, great artists have 
rarely been articulate or written about their aims. But 
take Reynolds, who did write: The public is interested 
in his portraits as portraiture, but what preoccupied him 
was the relation of light to dark, of warm to cool colour, 
of the figure to the framed space. Not exclusively, of 
course. He was deeply interested in expressing what 
he found in the personality before him, But the creative 
mood, in all arts, has the secret of combining simultaneous 
interests in a fusing glow. Purely human emotion suddenly 
unites with xsthetic divination; intractable matter melts 
into the design; and not only are matter and emotion 
transfigured, but—this is the fact to note—the design 
itself vibrates with a deeper, richer life. The whole man, 
not his gift only, streams into his work. The artists of 
our new movement make the mistake that is common 
to all these “movements ”—they theorise too much. 
They want to isolate the esthetic aim, to deal in design, 
and design alone. They emphasize, underline, and expose 
their rhythms, determined that the spectator shall find 
no excuse in their work for any but esthetic sensations. 
They distort appearances with the same object. They 
apply their conscious intelligence where the older masters 
applied the power of subconscious intuition. But the 
result of this process is that their design and rhythm suffer 
and become impoverished. The fire lacks fuel. The 
same phenomenon is seen in some of the new poets of 
Europe and America who think so much about their new 
method that they cannot lose themselves in the glow of 
emotion which a native gift for art will subtly transform 
into spontaneous rhythms; they avoid inflated prose to 
produce deflated poetry. A change of method is not 
enough ; it is a,change of mood that makes things new. 
And it seems to me that the painters at the Mansard Gallery 
retain all too much of the Impressionist attitude to life— 
the absorption in visual sensations, the provincial range 
of motive, the lack of depth and ardour. It is true that 
the Impressionists said that only appearances matter 
for the painter; and their successors are all, in theory, 
for reality. But their practice in landscape seems to be 
to set down an impression of appearances, but at the same 
time very deliberately to distort forms and jumble up 
planes with the hope that, by so doing, they will attain 
some transcendental reality. And they go on painting 
the same old “ still-lifes ’’ with the same devout clumsiness— 
because Cezanne had a clumsy hand. It is true that 
Mr. Fry shows two pictures, “ Dahlias” and ‘“ White 
Pot and Palette,” which indicate a fresh departure, an 
adventure towards the regions where Korin and Kenzan 
are masters. ‘This suggests a text I have no room to enlarge 
on at the moment. Why not throw all these relics of 
Impressionism overboard and start afresh? It is a good 
thing to try to break the superstition that faithfulness 
to nature is the grand business of art; it is good to aim 
at a less-laboured technique, good to experiment in novel 
combinations of colour. But it is not enough to be 
intelligent and esthetic. The exhibition yields sensations, 
some of them exhilarating, but very little in the way of 
emotion. What goes into a work comes out of it. I 
like Mr. Duncan Grant’s picture, “The Ass”; but one 
feels that the artist is playing with his material, not 
possessed by his theme. One craves for some more human 
exuberance or else some intensity of faith and passion. 
For this “new movement” makes, after all, rather 
tremendous claims. LAURENCE Brnyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


TEPHEN PHILLIPS died last year, and Mr. John 
S Lane has just published an imposing edition 
(3s. 6d. net) of his Christ in Hades, with striking 
illustrations by Stella Langdale. Not all the illustrations 
in the rough, rude world will wash the flies from this poem. 
It is dead as mutton—or, indeed, as beef or pork. It is 
competently written, in a way. That is to say, the author 
was versed in both the manner and the matter of Paradise 
Lost and Cary’s Dante, and produced what may be called 
a solemn parody of the two, full of metrical variations, 
sesquipedalian adjectives, and pompous Latinisms. Its 
least unattractive quality is an intermittent pictorial 
vividness, but the pictures are derivative, and an author is a 
poor stick who elects to write about the Descent into Hell, 
and then produces a pretty and scholarly mix-up of Christ, 
Persephone, Ixion, and the rest. Phillips was looking here, 
as always, for something with stagy possibilities to exploit. 
There is no indication that genuine imagination was at work, 
or genuine belief, Christian or pagan, or even genuine dis- 
belief. The result is that one listens to the tea-tray thunder 


of the lines : 
old punishments 
Diswreathing drooped, and legendary dooms 
Dispersing hung, and lurid history streamed. 
But he against that flying sky remained 
Placid with power; in silence stood the dead, 
Gazing, 


and so on, and remains completely unmoved. 


* * * 


That any really penetrating person could ever have 
been taken in by such stuff I refuse to believe; though I 
am aware that men of repute did, for one reason or another, 
praise it. But it still, apparently, has one unqualified 
admirer—namely, Mr. Lewis Hind. To the twenty-seven 
pages of large-type text of the new edition Mr. Hind con- 
tributes sixty pages of introduction, which, if one may use 
the journalistic term, is an intolerable deal of sack to a 
very small quantity of tripe. Mr. Hind, when the poem 
first appeared, was editor of the Academy, of which he 
made a very interesting paper. He was a good editor. 
He encouraged many good writers, then unknown to the 
public; he published much first-class work, and he made 
numbers of amusing experiments. One of his many excellent 
notions was that of “ crowning ”’ the outstanding books of 
the year and awarding their authors money-prizes. Some 
of his awards have been justified; for instance, he 
“‘ crowned” an early work of Mr. Conrad’s. But his first 
prize of a hundred guineas, in a year when several im- 
measurably superior books were produced, was conferred 
upon Mr. Stephen Phillips for Christ in Hades, and the 
amazing thing is that he is not only unrepentant, but that 
he glories in it and appears to suffer from the delusion that 
we shall all, on being reminded of it, exclaim: ‘* What 
perspicacity !” and envy him his faculty for spotting the 
winner. The truth is that were it not for one or two re- 
spectable lyrics, Stephen Phillips a few years hence would 
be as completely a mere name as is “ Festus” Bailey or 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. 


* * * 


Mr. Hind does not, however, devote much of his space to 
Phillips. 
*nineties ” and his own part in the 
time. 
his past. 


He spends most of his time talking about “ the 
‘““movements ”’ of his 
No retired Bohemian could be more romantic about 
He assures us continually that men and things 


in the ‘nineties were very different from what they are now. 
In those days there were philanthropic rich men about. 
In those days all the town was talking about literature and 
art. In those days writers and artists were superbly 
adventurous; they dreamt dreams, never looked before 
they leapt, were always ready to embark upon the impossible 
without counting the cost, did everything at a moment’s 
notice. What activity there was, what giants there were, 
how impulsive and excited were all that crowd of geniuses, 
One has read a good deal of the sort before; yet, what is 
there in it? I for one am unconvinced ; I cannot share Mr, 
Hind’s transports about the foundation of papers by Mr. 
John Morgan Richards and Lord Astor of Hever; and in 
spite of Mr. Hind’s statement that “ Life capered in the 
nineties,” I cannot convince myself that it capered (how it 
managed it at all I don’t know) to any more purpose than 
it does now. “It was very easy to make a living by the 
pen in those days. There was Tit-Bits ... ,” says Mr. 
Hind. But after all there are John Bull and the London 
Mail now, neither of which existed in that most capering 
of decades. And if “‘ Henderson kept open table at one 
o’clock each day, and among the ‘ writing folk’ on his 
staff were Robert Louis Stevenson and Alfred Harmsworth,” 
one may be sure that there are luncheons as abundant (and 
juxtapositions as odd) in these days as in those. Although, 
for myself, I must say that if a capering life means having 
lunch with Lord Northcliffe, I am not a candidate. Above 
all, one cannot help being irritated by the implication so 
habitual with these chroniclers that there was something 
which all who wrote in the ‘nineties had in common with 
each other and which distinguished them from all other 
writers. As far as I can see, the only thing that the majority 
of them, of all kinds, had in common was that Mr. John 
Lane was their publisher. 
* * * 


Take one of Mr. Hind’s statements. ‘ Henley,”’ he says, 
““was the protagonist of the ‘nineties.’ ‘‘ He was warrior 
and influence to the last.”” Well, Henley had his disciples 
and his congeners, and it is not difficult to trace his affinities 
with, say, Mr. Kipling. But if there is one set of people 
who really were rather a peculiar product of the time it was 
the decadents: Beardsley, and the gentlemen who said 
that art was a-moral, deplored the death of God, drank 
absinthe, wrote poems about rouge, detested politics, 
pretended to enjoy music-halls, and contemplated suicide. 
What had the “ protagonist’ to do withthese? All sorts 
of people caper through Mr. Hind’s pages. Almost as 
protagonistic as Henley, apparently, were Messrs.—and 
Sirs—J. M. Barrie, Pett Ridge, T. P. O’Connor, Shaw, 
Shorter, Walkley, Beardsley, Davidson, Watson, le Gallienne, 
Kipling, Wells, G. W. Steevens, Meredith, Patmore, Francis 
Thompson, Arnold Bennett and Yeats, with Mrs. Meynell and 
John Oliver Hobbes. Any more diversified collection could 
not be imagined. There is no unity, no “ movement ” 
here; there are several sorts of movement, not to mention 
several sorts of stagnation. In that age, too, and mostly 
through that age, lived Morris, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Bridges, 
Mr. Conrad, to mention no more. No doubt most of these 
persons knew each other and Mr. Hind, but that is only to 
be expected. Acquaintance does not necessarily imply 
harmony. As Mr. Hind himself has occasion to remark : 
“Stephen Phillips and I never became close friends. 
Perhaps I was too active and often amused: he was reflec- 
tive and always serious.” Let us get rid of this nonsense 
about the ’nineties. The majority of the major writers in 
that period were very variegated in character, style, outlook 
and doctrine, and in so far as the period was peculiar it was 
rather diseased. No more books should be written about 
it. Have we no Café now ? 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Tree of Heaven. By May Srxcrare. Cassell. 6s. net. 

The Mainland. By E. L. Grant Watson. Duckworth. 6s. 

Haphazard: a Tale of Youth. By W. F. Casry. Constable. 
5s. net. 

Philistia is my only joy. Or rather, strictly speaking, it 
would be so if Bohemia were the only alternative. To 
more aspiring spirits, Bohemia is preferable ; but then it 
is so baffling. We have poetical warrant for assuming its 
latitude (which, both in manners and in morals, is con- 
siderable) to be uncertain ; and its geographical constitution 
has eluded the mental grasp of both Shakespeare and 
Mr. Balfour. However, there is a third choice: Philistia 
and Bohemia do not exhaust the world between them. 
There are three regions of the spirit—Philistia, Bohemia 
and Hampstead. So many of one’s friends live, or say 
they live, in Hampstead that it has got the undeserved 
reputation of being a place. Really, of course, it is an 
idea, and a very good idea. Hampstead is as Hampstead 
does. It is a state of mind, an attitude towards life. It 
has the good points without the bad of the rival localities : 
it is a Bohemia purged of indiscretion, and a Philistia with 
the chill off. Miss Sinclair, whose extreme and almost 
excessive cleverness is equally able to grapple with all 
three regions, has put them all into The Tree of Heaven : 
but she has put Hampstead in the middle. A tree of 
heaven is bound to have its roots in earth, and it would 
naturally choose the Hampstead soil. Miss Sinclair’s tree 
grows in the garden of the Harrisons’ house, a house which, 
as she puts it with characteristic wit, has “the air of all 
the old houses of Hampstead, the wonderful air of not 
acknowledging the existence of Bank Holidays.”” Anthony 
Harrison is a successful business man—successful not 
merely by grace, but by nature. His wife is devoted to 
him, but still more devoted to her three sons: Michael 
the poet, Nicholas the engineer, and John. The daughter 
Dorothy is somewhat out of it. She knows, and knows that 
her mother knows, that her mother does not love her as 
much as the three sons. And beyond the family looms 
The Family. There is Anthony’s brother Bartholomew, a 
morose hypochondriac with an unfaithful wife; and An- 
thony’s wife’s brother Maurice, who drinks: and especially 
there are Anthony’s wife’s mother, “* Grannie,” and Grannie’s 
three unmarried daughters—Auntie Louie, Auntie Emmy, 
and Auntie Edie. These three aunties are—as is proved 
by the very fact of their usually being thought and spoken 
of as aunties—only subsidiary adjuncts of the main story : 
they are, however, the most effective and memorable part 
of the book. They are all starved, warped, defeated. 
Miss Sinclair’s method of dealing with them is entirely 
objective and pitiless. Every detail of their physical 
unattractiveness, every variation of their jealousies and 
disappointments, is emphasized with that uncanny insight 
and thoroughness of which she is past master. It is a 
hard picture: it is not correlated with the larger solaces 
and redemptions of the spiritual life. But, for what it is, 
it is wholly successful. It reminds us that peace hath her 
miseries no less profound than war. Indeed the mere 
size of war’s miseries gives them a quality which differen- 
tiates them from those mean and sordid despairs—despairs 
that are so infinite because they are so infinitesimal. I 
am inclined to think that the book loses somewhat in 
artistic proportion through the extraordinary power and 
finish of the subsidiary part devoted to the “ aunties.” 
Attention is distracted from the far larger but slightly less 
successful story of the Harrison children themselves. The 
story is their story, even though it is primarily their mother’s : 
for their mother lives,in them. There are three parts : 
“ Peace,” “ Vortex,” and “ Victory.” In the first, we are 


presented with the detachment, the serenity, the complacent 
self-centredness of well-to-do family life at the end of 
last century. In the second, as the children grow up, we 
get the stir and whirl of the years preceding the war: 
militant suffragism, the futurist-cubist-vorticist movement 
in art, and so forth. In the third, of course, we come to the 
war. The war completes the cycle—the contradiction— 
the Nemesis. The placid home, which regarded politics, 
and particularly foreign affairs, as something utterly outside 
the acts and emotions of real life, is shattered by “ foreign 
affairs” that are foreign no longer. Obviously, not all 
families, nor even the majority of families, led even at the 
end of last century so placid an existence as the Harrisons : 
obviously, not every family has been torn to pieces as 
completely as they. Yet broadly speaking the picture is 
true: most “ upper middle class ” families led an existence 
in many ways enviably placid, and most families have been 
torn to pieces. The shock, the reversal, are so terrific that 
the human consciousness is almost stunned by them. It 
is doubtful whether any mind of this generation can hope 
to get them into perspective. The best picture of the 
changing national consciousness is probably contained in 
Mr. Wells’s Mr. Britling: and even that owes some of its 
success to the deliberate limitation of its scope. It faithfully 
follows the bewilderment that has actually beset us, and 
its prophetic hope is a light amid the whirling dark rather 
than a synthesis of the powers of light and darkness. It 
attempts and achieves a general picture rather than the 
particularity of concrete characterisation. The comparison 
of The Tree of Life with Mr. Britling has been made before, 
and is indeed inevitable. Miss Sinclair gives, I think, a 
less adequate impression of the general emotions than did 
Mr. Wells; and the almost fierce particularity of her 
characterisation diverts attention from the whole effect of 
her representation. Miss Sinclair has great knowledge and 
great skill. The hard brilliance of her method rarely fails 
of its immediate effectiveness; her incidentals are aston- 
ishingly good. But their separate goodness does not 
combine them into a scheme. The difficulty is in the 
double implication ; things which might be convincing in 
themselves are unconvincing because it is implied that 
they are also of general and typical significance. Dorothy’s 
refusal to marry a man who has no sympathy with her 
desire for personal freedom, and who refuses even to listen 
to her on the subject which most interests her, is apparently 
presented as a mistake, a loss; and it is natural that when 
the man is killed Dorothy herself should regret the loss of 
the three years they might have had together; yet three 
years of marriage without spiritual freedom or sympathy 
would surely have left a bitterer memory. Michael’s reason 
for not enlisting, though possible in an individual case, is 
singularly unrepresentative. We are not even spared that 
travesty of the militant suffrage movement to which we have 
been treated by so many novelists who have not tried 
to understand it. Veronica, the mystic, whose spiritual 
power uplifts and consoles and interprets, is finely con- 
ceived, but the interpretation does not cohere with the 
things interpreted. And the ecstasy of selflessness which 
is brought by danger and death, though in a way it is the 
whole point of the book (that is why the war section is 
called “‘ Victory”), comes, not as the inevitable consum- 
mation of what precedes it, but as an abrupt conclusion. 
(Life and death, of course, are abrupt: but art that is 
completely successful shows a meaning in the very abrupt- 
ness.) In short, the finish, the force, of Miss Sinclair’s 
particular method are not of the kind perfectly appropriate 
to her present theme. On the other hand, The Tree of 
Heaven shows so much finish and force, is so rich, so ener- 
getic, so full of delicate description and notable talk, that 
it ought to be judged by the most exacting standards. 
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The Mainland is unusual. Its hero is brought up on an 
island with only his mother and father for companions 
until he reaches adolescence, and when he then goes out 
into the world—the world of the islands and of the mainland 
of Australia—his approach to education, life and love is 
naturally awkward, in some ways rapid, in some ways 
slow. Mr. Grant Watson’s style is easy and powerful, his 
psychological subtlety considerable; and he uses to full 
advantage the variety offered by his subject. One or two 
of John’s amorous adventures are a little hard to accept : 
all of them, however, are told with the greatest naturalness. 

If Haphazard, as appears, is a first novel, it is promising. 
It has crudities, but it also has freshness, and a remarkable 
degree of technical competence. It, too, perhaps suffers a 
little by excess of amorous detail. Mr. Casey has that 
other modern habit, of introducing contemporary sets and 
movements in thin disguise, and here his grip is somewhat 
uncertain. Still, he has written a very interesting tale. 

GERALD GOULD. 


JOHN DONNE 


Les Doctrines Medievales chez Donne. By Mary Paton 
Ramsay, M.A. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


The most striking monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
older than the building itself; it is the solitary survival of 
the great fire which destroyed the old church in 1666. 
Niched in the south aisle, carved in a marble which has 
something of the soft mistiness of stone, you may ane 
effigy of a man, upright on a funeral urn, wrapped“in a 
winding-sheet. The shroud is gathered into a frill; like a 
wreath, upon his head, leaving bare his small, lean face. His 
eyes are closed ; his beard is trimly pointed and the hair is 
brushed up and away from his straight lips. His hanging 
arms and huddled knees are discernible beneath the sheet of 
stone, and his features are smoothed and sharpened as are 
those of one notlong dead. Thus swathed [and narrowed, 
like a huge white chrysalis stiffened in a winter’s death, 
stands John Donne, poet, preacher, theologian, satirist, 
courtier and “ worthy,” awaiting that day, the thought of 
which was often with him, and inspired one of his finest 
sonnets : 


At the round Earth’s imagined corners blow 
Your trumpets, Angels, and arise, arise 
From death, you numberless infinities 

Of Souls, and to your scattered bodies go. 


Donne himself designed this monument. Isaac Walton 
has described how, when very ill, Donne sat for his portrait 
in the study of the Deanery, standing in a winding-sheet 
upon an urn; and how, shortly afterwards, he appointed 
the last date on which he would attend to any mundane 
matter, and afterwards lay for eleven days preparing, 
with patience and exultation, his soul for death. How 
much this grand and grave way of dying impressed his 
contemporaries we may infer from Isaac Walton’s mono- 
graph, which, in so far as it is biography, is a prelude to a re- 
quiem ; a short passage leading to that Jargeroom with several 
fires, where Donne lies so long dying. Fate is often ironical 
in coupling heroes and biographers together; seldom 
with such happy results as when it bound, by a tie of 
dog-like and distant admiration, simple old Isaac to the 
Dean; when, after he had landed such homely and 
classifiable fish as the Judicious Hooker and Dr. Saunderson, 
it set him playing at the end of his placid line so many-tinted 
and fabulous a dolphin. 

Mr. Gosse’s Life is the great store of biographical infor- 
mation about Donne. It is Mr. Gosse’s most imposing 
contribution to scholarship, not his best biography. He 
seems, in writing it, to have kept too constantly before 


prose works. 





him the intention to show researchers that he, too, could 
bristle with minute knowledge and hunt facts up with the 
best of them. It reads as though he had been competing 
with historians, not with himself, and it is in the competition 
of a writer with himself that the best books get written. 
Since Mr. Gosse wrote, Mr. Grierson’s admirable text of 
Donne’s poems has been published, with a whole volume 
of notes, elucidating, illustrating, dating, cross-referencing, 
paralleling, an enormous number of lines in them. This, 
too, is a most valuable book to anyone who would like 
to understand the mind of Donne. And now Miss Ramsay, 
writing a thesis for her Doctor’s Degree (University of 
Paris), has written another book supplementing Mr. 
Grierson’s notes—in so far as these deal with the ideas, 
theological, mystical, and scientific, which are to be found 
in the poems. Many allusions in Donne’s poems which 
appear fantastic become clear in the light of the theories 
of the schoolmen. We must often render back to those 
dry, enormous poets some imaginative fragment of theorising 
—once part of a philosophy which embraced the whole 
world. Often, on the other hand, it is the poet himself 
who has breathed into those old thoughts a specific 
emotional significance; and to mark these passages is a 
more difficult feat of criticism. Both Mr. Grierson and 
Miss Ramsay are most concerned in examining the hall- 
marks, so to speak, on Donne's intellectual plate which date 
sources from which those pieces were derived. Miss 
Ramsay gives herself up entirely to this; it is her thesis. 
Her work covers not only the poems of Donne, but his 
Her thesis is called “Les Doctrines 
Médiévales chez Donne, Le wpoéte Métaphysicien de 
V Angleterre.”” Naturally, it is chiefly concerned with the 
Sermons, Essays in Theology, Biathanatos, The Pseudo- 
Martyr ; that is to say, works in which he expounded 
the doctrines of the Church, or dealt with casuistical or 
controversial questions. Of course, as a theologian Donne’s 
thought was medieval; it could not well have been 
theological had it not been. Indeed, in so far as theology 
is orthodox, it is more or less medieval still; and Miss 
Ramsay’s master, M. Picavet, has written a remarkable 
essay showing the persistence of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the nineteenth century. The value of this 
part of Miss Ramsay’s work lies, not in throwing unexpected 
light on Donne, but in making us more familiar with the 
ideas which we inferred, in a general way, he must have 
held. But in two respects she helps us directly to under- 
stand Donne’s mind. In the first place, she shows that 
Donne’s attitude towards science was entirely medieval. 
Critics have tended to credit him with an interest in science 
because he mentioned the astronomical discoveries of his 
time and was interested in medicine. But his interest in 
medicine and chemistry was an interest in Paracelsus, 
in alchemy, and the works of Hippocrates and Galien 
(he had no notion of the new experimental method), and 
his cosmology was that of Dante. In the second place, 
her chapter on his conception of “ union with God” or 
the state of ecstasy, enables us to place him as a mystic, 
and to compare him intelligently with other mystics. 
And lastly, as a pupil of M. Picavet, Miss Ramsay shows 
that Neo-platonism came to Donne not through the 
Renaissance, but down through the Middle Ages. M. 
Picavet has altered our ideas about the Renaissance. He 
has proved that Plotinus was as much the master of the 
Schoolmen as Aristotle; and that, consequently, many 
of the books on the Renaissance which we have trusted 
are misleading. Writers like Plato tended to identify 
Neo-platonic and Platonic thought with “ the new spirit ” ; 
M. Picavet has shown that the Middle Ages were saturated 
with it. Miss Ramsay’s book convinces us that many of 
the marks by which Donne would have been identified 
as a child of the Renaissance prove him, on the contrary, 
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Mr.T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


Autumn Announcements 





POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES. 
By the Rt. Hon. G.W.E.RUSSELL. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Russell is most interesting in those personal allusions which reveal his long 
acquaintanceship with men of mark and affairs of moment."’—Scotsman. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE : ITS GROWTH AND DECAY. 
By LORD EVERSLEY. With a Frontispiece and 3 Maps. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Covers the whole his' of Turkey from its first contact with Europe down to the 
Young Turk revolution, and shows the same gift of just and lucid narrative that made 
his history of Poland so valuable.”’"— Westminster Gazette. 


TWO SUMMERS IN THE ICE-WILDS OF EASTERN 
KARAKORAM. 
By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER 
WORKMAN. With Maps and many Illustrations. Cloth, 
25s. net. 


“ The value of the work is beyond aatiton, ent those who are interested in the t 

mountains of the earth will find in it a rich mine of information about one of the 

grandest -_ ~ inaccess = parts of the series of ranges that guard the northern 
— mes. 


THROUGH LAPLAND WITH SKIS AND REINDEER. 
By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER, F.R.G.S. With 4 Maps and 


65 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ It is at once a fascinating story of travel, a practical guide book and a storehouse of 
intecesin’ ~ a on the manners, customs and folk-lore of a little-known people.” 
—Woras ork. 

“ A most welcome addition to the literature of travel.”—Daily Graphic. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: GUATEMALA, NICARAGUA, 

COSTA RICA, HONDURAS, PANAMA, & SALVADOR. 
By W. H. KOEBEL. With a Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. (The South American Series.) 

Mr. Koebel is well known as an authority both on the history and on the present 

economic, political, and commercial conditions of Latin America. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. 
By A. H. E. TAYLOR. With Map. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The book is most exhaustive and comprehensive. . . . No less remarkable 
than the author’s grasp and knowledge of his subjects is the force with which he argues 
the case for Serbia. His book iets a flood of light upon the Balkans at the most 
opportune moment.”—National News. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION: A SYMPOSIUM ON 
THE SITUATION AFTER THE WAR. 


Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. .Cloth, 6s. net. 


“ No thinking man can afford to ignore this book. It is both instructive and con- 
er in its method of dealing with the manifold problems which are in front of us.’’ 
—System. 


AN ALPHABET OF ECONOMICS. 
By A. R. ORAGE, Editor of ‘‘ The New Age.” Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


“ The handiest work yet written for the student of Guild Socialism . . . auseful 
work of reference and will certainly be necessary to all students in the immediate 


FICTION 


THE SAFETY CURTAIN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By ETHEL M. DELL. Cloth, 6s. 


Short novels with that vivid interest which has made Miss Dell one of the most 
popular of living novelists. 


THE DISCREET ADVENTURE. 


By HELEN C. ROBERTS, Author of “ Old Brent’s Daughter,” 
“ Something New,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


A study of the evolution of a girl’s mind in contac’ c > i 
a! hs poe t with the experiences of life and 


MERELY PLAYERS. 


By LUCY DALE and G. M. FAULDING. Cloth, 6s. 


A story of to-day, a blend of tragedy and comedy, powerfully and icat 
and with a vivid and unbroken interest. ne 7 ane Catt, 


FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY—NeEw Vo.LuMmeE. 
THE PUPPET. 


By JANE HARDING. Cloth, 6s. 


“ This, though a first novel, is better worth readin; , 7 
—The Times. © g than many peoples twentieth. 





A copy of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s latest Announcement List will be 
sent, post free, to any address on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 











NEW BOOKS 


THE NEWEST PEPYS. Now Ready. 


A SECOND DIARY OF THE 
GREAT WARR 


By SAML. PEPYS, Junr. [Illustrated by JOHN 
KETTELWELL. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This is a continuation of the famous Diary from January, 
1916, to June, 1917. Vol. I. is in the Seventh Edition. 
1st Ed. sold before publication. ORDER AT ONCE. 








“THE DENNYS GIRL” 

OUR GIRLS IN WAR TIME 
Topical Verses by HAMPDEN GORDON, with Pictures 
by JOYCE DENNYS. Crown 4to. 43s. 6d. net. 

[Second edition. 

A companion volume to “ Our Hospital A.B.C.” 
“Once again these clever collaborators play up to the 
cheery souls on the Western Front, and their new consign- 
ment of the munitions of merriment will be even more 
sought after than the first. This Xmas the Dennys Girl 
will become as well established as the Gibson Girl.""— 
Morning Post. 





WHAT IS FEAR? 
Read this very real and human story of the War. 


THE RED PLANET 
By W. J. LOCKE. 6s. [Second edition. 
“ This is a book which will certainly live, for it is one 
of Mr. Locke’s best efforts, and that is saying a good deal. 
Easily ranks amongst the best novels of the day.”—Field. 


THE LABOUR SAVING HOUSE 
By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book, by the author of “‘ War Ration Cookery,” &c. 
has come at the right moment, since the ‘‘ Servant Problem ” 
becomes more acute. 


AT THE SERBIAN FRONT IN 
MACEDONIA 


By E. P. STEBBING. With numerous Illustrations 
taken on the spot. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“‘ What the author saw he here describes with vigour and 
vividness.’’"—Times. 


CHRIST IN HADES 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With an Introduction 
by C. LEWIS HIND. Illustrated by STELLA 
LANGDALE. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with “The Dream of Gerontius.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B,, D.C.L. 


Edited by his Son, E. A. HELPS. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. tes. 6d. net. 
Sir Arthur Helps, in addition to holding an important 
position, possessed a magnetic personality, and conse- 
uently his correspondence on all sorts of subjects with all 
most notable men of his time is of more than ordinary 
interest. 
KHAKI COURAGE 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“John Lane has done one of the big things of his life 
in publishing ‘ Khaki Courage.’ One puts the book down 
with a feeling of reverence and of envy that we, his readers, 
are not permitted to share the soldier's disregard for death.”’ 
—Sunday Herald. 


CCLEBS 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. 
The love story of a bachelor. 


THE RHYME GARDEN 
By MARGUERITE BULLER-ALLAN. With Pic 
tures in Black-and-White and Colour by the Author. 
Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
An original volume of charming verses for children. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W 1. 
WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST. 
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to have been a direct descendant of the Middle Ages. Her 
book is not light reading, but it is satisfying reading ; 
learning that is thorough, methodical, and modest has a 
charm for any reader who has a tincture of the scholar 
in his composition. Every future writer upon Donne will 
do well to read this book. 


THE PROBLEMS BEFORE BRITAIN 


The Great Problems of British Statesmanship. By J. Ex.is 
Barker. Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Barker peers into the future through the windows 
of the past, and he is wise, because they are the only windows 
out of which one can see anything. He is concerned with 
certain problems of foreign and domestic policy which will 
confront the British statesman in the not distant future : 
Constantinople and the Near East, the future of Germany 
and the Empire of the Hapsburgs, Poland, our economic 
and industrial future, democracy and efficiency, and Anglo- 
American relations. To give an unbiassed opinion upon 
these rather disconnected dissertations is extremely difficult. 
Mr. Barker is very widely read in historical and political 
literature ; his essays, which with one exception have all 
appeared previously in The Nineteenth Century and After, are 
packed with interesting and valuable ‘historical matter. 
But the value of them is often impaired by an indiscriminate 
and uncritical use of them. Moreover, it is almost impossible 
not to be unnecessarily irritated by Mr. Barker’s assumption 
of esoteric historical knowledge denied to other persons. 
He tells us in his preface that he quotes “a vast number 
of secret treaties, despatches, and other documents of the 
highest importance which will not be found elsewhere,” and 
this statement is repeated on the paper wrapper of his book. 
The claim is exaggerated, for the secret treaties have mostly 
been known for the better part of a century, and the de- 
spatches and documents can usually be found in memoirs, 
biographies and histories well known to students of history. 
Mr. Barker must indeed be hard driven to make good his 
claim when he speaks of the Holy Alliance Treaty as “ that 
little-known document.” The faults and virtues in Mr. 
Barker’s presentation of facts reappear in the opinions 
which he draws from them. In his preface he calls the 
volume “rather a storehouse of facts than an expression 
of my own views ”—but the description is hardly accurate. 
The book is almost as tightly packed with opinions as with 
facts. Many of these, again, are both interesting and valu- 
able. For instance, although we do not completely see eye 
to eye with him on the questions of economic and industrial 
problems, or of the reform of the British Constitution with 
a view to combining efficiency and democracy, yet we 
recognise that his opinions and the facts by which he sup- 
ports them are worthy of respect. And yet the impression 
which the book as a whole leaves upon our mind is one of 
a riot of indiscriminate and uncritical opinion. For instance, 
in Chapter ITI. Mr. Barker devotes 50 pages to a consideration 
of the problem of the Turkish Empire. His final solution 
is that Great Britain should be given the “ guardianship ” 
of the whole of Asiatic Turkey in the same way as she now 
acts as the “ guardian ” of Egypt. This opinion and the way 
in which it is expressed are almost inconceivably insular 
and uncritical ; it is impossible to imagine any Frenchman 
with Mr. Barker’s knowledge of history performing such a 
feat of Pecksniffian nationalism. 

This lack of balance again and again spoils an otherwise 
valuable book. Thus on the first page Mr. Barker argues 
that the policy of “no annexations ” is identical with the 
policy of the Allies’ aims. A little later we see how in his 


opinion the policy of “no annexations”’ might be applied 
to a defeated Germany: “ If the Poles should recover their 


ancient province of West Prussia, with Dantzig, Prussia’s 
hold upon East Prussia, with Koenigsberg, would be threat- 
ened.” But that is not all: Austria-Hungary is to be 
induced to make a separate peace, on condition that for the 
loss of her Slavonic and Italian provinces she is to be given 
the South German States of Bavaria and Baden, and 
possibly of ‘“‘ Wurtemberg, Saxony, and the rest,” together 
with Silesia. The annexation of Silesia to Austria is to be 
“only a fit retribution” for Frederick the Great’s action 
performed 170 years ago. Truly, in Mr. Barker’s view, it 
seems that if the mills of the God of history grind small, 
they grind exceeding slow. 


KARAKORAM 


Two Summers in the Ice Wilds of Eastern Karakoram. 
By Fanny Buttock Workman and WILLIAM HunTER 
Workman. Fisher Unwin. 25s.’ 

This magnificent book scarcely needs a review to draw 
the attention of geographers, physiographers, and explorers 
to it, for upon the publisher’s announcement these people 
are sure to buy it, if they can. It has been expected for 
some time. It was to have been published in the autumn 
of 1914 if the war had not happened. The authors’ note 
explains the delay, stating “that it has not in any way 
impaired the originality or geographical value of the material 
presented, no explorer having since visited the region 
described, the greater portion of which was first visited 
and explored ” by them. 

Except for the hundred and forty-one beautiful photo- 
graphs the ordinary reader of travels and voyages of 
discovery had better let the book alone. Dr. and Mrs. 
Workman are not addressing themselves to the ordinary 
reader, who may find himself, if he reads it, in rather the 
same position as that of the lady who, on returning from 
a lecture, and being asked what it was about, replied: 
“‘ The lecturer didn’t say.” The authors do say, but they 
say it in such extremely technical language that only 
those who have specialised in Himalayan survey work 
can understand it. Still, the photographs speak for them- 
selves, and tell why Mrs. Bullock Workman chose to write 
above her description of her own particular conquest of 
the Great Rose glacier : ‘‘ Whatever the hardships, whatever 
the difficulties, let me, O Allah, return thither again.” 

The authors do not say much about the difficulties and 
hardships ; probably they did not say much when they 
were enduring them. They had been on, and had written 
about, six similar expeditions, and they were under no 
illusions when they started on the seventh. Dr. Workman 
in his opening chapter says that, apart from his desire to 
avoid repeating details of camp-life and travel described 
in previous books, his familiarity with exploring life may 
have made him leave out incidents that might interest 
the reader, and certainly has taught him to view a spade 
as a spade without transforming it into a rainbow. If 
we may comment without seeming ungrateful, we should 
have enjoyed, rainbow or no rainbow, seeing a little more 
of the spade. But that wish may be the wish of an idle 
traveller. On an undertaking of such ambition and with 
such special scientific purpose explorers are perhaps 
necessarily laconic. A Himalayan glacier expedition is not 
a picnic, and there is no more room in the explorer’s mind 
for by-the-way observation and reflection than there is 
room in his baggage for anything but bare necessaries. 
People who accomplish what Dr. and Mrs. Workman 
have accomplished may be forgiven if they seem to those 
in the plains below them to have obeyed over-scrupulously 
the instructions which, it is said, used to be given to writers 
who contributed to the Dictionary of National Biography : 
“No flowers, by request.’ Perhaps flowers would have 
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THE INTERPRETERS 


A Play. By GEORGE INCE. 2s. Od. net. 


This play deals clearly and ably with one of the 
chief industrial difficulties—the failure of employers 
and employed to understand each other’s point 
of view. It recounts an attempt, which failed, 
at a solution of the problem. Of the attempt and 
failure, and of the clash of personal relationships 
thereby involved, Mr. Ince makes a vivid and 
human drama. He handles character and dialogue 
with as much competence and insight as (it need 
scarcely be said) he brings to bear on the industrial 
conditions with which he deals. He also achieves 
the rather rare distinction of relating the story of a 
strike without apparent bias towards either 
employers or employed. 

“‘ Mr. Ince’s play is ar interesting to read. . . . He 
has a problem to state, and he has stated it fairly, clearly, 
and with energy. Much cleverness and considerable 
knowledge of the inner working of both employers’ and 
ana associations have gone to make the play.’’— 





NEW NOVELS. 5s, net. 
GONE TO EARTH. By Mary Wess. 
THE PAINTED SCENE. ByH.K.Wessrer. Just out 
A GLORY OF ARMOUR. By Nozr, Fremmc. Just out 
HAPHAZARD: A Tale of Youth. W. F. Caskv. 
DAYS OF DISCOVERY. By Bertram Smiu. 4s. 6d. net 


KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. By Tazor 
MunNDyY. 


ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS. By L. M. Monr- 
GOMERY. Author of ‘“‘ Anne of Green Gables.” Shortly 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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NOW READY. 


THE SCHEMES of the KAISER 


By Madame ADAM (Juliette Lamber). Translated and 
with an Introduction by J.O. P. BLAND. Cr.8vo. 5s. net. 


A MISJUDGED MONARCH (charies 11). 


By Sir H. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. Demy 8vo._ 15s. net. 


A ROUMANIAN DIARY 


By LADY KENNARD. Cr. 8vo. §s. net. 
PLAYS AND POETRY. 


GOOD FRIDAY FAIRIES AND 








A Play in Verse by JOHN 

MASEFIELD, Author of FUSILI ERS : 
“ Lollingdon Downs,” etc. | Poems by ROBERT GRAVES. 
38. 6d. net. 38. 6d. net. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS TALES or FLANDERS 


Richly illustrated in colour and lines By JEAN DE 
BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


SERBIAN FAIRY TALES 


ted by Madame ELODIE MIJATOVICH. Illus- 
trated by SIDNEY STANLEY. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 








NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. EACH 6s. net. 


BEYOND JOHN GALSWORTHY 
SECRET BREAD F. TENNYSON JESSE 
UNDER THE HERMES RICHARD DEHAN 


The FORTUNES of i. H. RICHARDSON 
RIGHARD MAHONY  Axthor of “ Maurice Guest.” 














LONDON: Wm. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 











THE BLACK MAN’S 
PART in THE WAR 


BY 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. ts. 6d. net 
There are few people more fitted than Sir Harry 
Johnston, the celebrated explorer and administrator, 
to write of the destinies of the subject races under 
British rule. He writes in most cases from personal 
experience in handling the problems involved. 


OBSERVATIONS of an ORDERLY 


Some glimpses of life and work in an English War Hospital. 


By LANCE-CPL. WARD MUIR, R.A.M.C. (T.). 
2s. 6d. net. 


“Freshly funny.”—Times. ‘“ Brilliant.”—Sphere. 
“ Light and entertaining.” — Westminster Gazette. “‘One 
feels better after reading such a book.’’—Evening 
Standard. “‘ Richly humorous.’’—North Mail. 


KANGAROOS IN KING’S LAND 


A Bright and Vivacious Stage Romance. 
By MARY MARLOWE (the Australian Actress). 6s. 
“ The gift of humour and a feeling of joyousness 
and high spirits is carried right through the — 
—Scotsman. 


GLORY EVERLASTING 


By MARY OPENSHAW. 6s. 
Humorous Books by GELETT BURGESS 





MAXIMS OF NOAH 3s. 6d. net 
BURGESS NONSENSE BOOK 38. 6d. net 
BURGESS UNABRIDGED 38. 6d. net 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 4. 


House your books tn 
ge Lhe Oxford” 


which is the enly sectional 
bookcase that does not 
give an ‘*hffice"’ appear- 
ance to one’s room, The 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 
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been out of season in Two Summers in the Ice Wilds of 
Eastern Karakoram, and the book’s bare, technical narrative 
may be the best accompaniment to those pictures of glacial 
snows. Yet one seizes upon the few exceptions to the 
authors’ strict rule with delight, as a climber himself may 
be delighted at finding edelweiss. It warms one, for 
instance, to see that Mrs. Bullock Workman is displaying 
“Votes for Women ” on Silver Throne Plateau of the Rose 
Glacier—but the pleasure of this peep at humanity, or 
femininity, is nothing compared to the thrill with which 
we come upon her description of “‘ snow-roses,” a phenomenon 
which excites her into a sustained passage of unusually 
forcible prose. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Freedom. By Gitpert CanNAN. Headley. 2s. net. 

An opportunity was presented to Mr. Cannan when he undertook 
to do a monograph on Freedom for the New Commonwealth series. 
He is an opponent of the State idea, of national and imperial organisa- 
tion. All the more, therefore, should he have wished to give an 
orderly and logical statement of the view of those whose faith is in 
the individual and in spontaneous grouping. This he has not done ; 
but in nine chapters of vague rhetoric he talks of freedom and evades 
the problem. The State is evil, and so is Capital; but, then, Labour 
is, and will be, tyrannical; the man in the street (who, after all, is 
the material of the community) is at once victim and tyrant, and 
sacrifice, to him, is public life at its lowest. Such assertions carry 
us nowhere; but they, and the distress of mind they reveal, do not 
prevent Mr. Cannan from being hopeful of the future—which is 


something. 


THE CITY 
A FEATURE of the past ten days has been the 


rise in shipping shares, which is so pronounced 
that it may be worth while tracing it to its 
somewhat paradoxical that 
shipowners should be complaining of the bareness 
(and in some cases the absence) of profits, now 
that nearly all their ships are requisitioned, and yet 
the shares rise so largely. As regards the first point, 
I believe some alleviation in the matter of insurance and 
higher working costs has been arranged, which enables 
shipowners to make a profit on their requisitioned vessels, 
but the real reason for the rise is the offer of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company to shareholders 
of the Hain Steamship Company to purchase their shares 
at £80 each. These shares are of the denomination of £10, 
and their price at the end of September last was £29 10s. 
In addition to receiving £80 per share for their own holdings, 
the managers of the company are to be compensated for 
relinquishing their managerial rights and acquiescing in 
the proposed sale. It is pleasing to note, incidentally, 
that the management specifically declare their intention 
to retain the personnel of the company, and to maintain 
the relations between the staff and the management upon 
the same lines as in the past. The Hain Steamship Company 
is a St. Ives undertaking, but the principal market for its 
shares is Cardiff. It has about thirty steamers representing 
over 200,000 tons deadweight, and cash assets of something 
between one and a half and two million pounds, repre- 
senting undivided profits and sums received from under- 
writers in respect of vessels which have been lost. At 
£15 a ton deadweight, which is a very moderate figure 
for shipping in these days, the fleet would be worth three 
millions, so that in paying £80 per share, or four millions 
in all, the Peninsular and Oriental are not making a bad 
bargain, for in addition to the fleet they secure the cash 
assets referred to. It is this sharp reminder of the great 
capital value attaching to existing vessels that has caused 
that seetion of the community which is familiar with 
shipping to realise that in the case of many of the smaller 
companies the share quotations are very much below the 
worth of the shares as reflected by the capital value of the 


source, as it appears 


company’s assets, for it is now seen that a share which 
four weeks previously was purchasable at £380 turns 
out to be a cheap purchase to the Peninsular and Oriental 


Company at £80. 
* a * 


As recently as April,: 1915, the Hain Steamship shares 
were purchasable at £14. Soon after war broke out the 
large profits and the capital appreciation likely to be gained 
by the shipping industry were pointed out here, and the 
following table, which includes the shipping shares to which 
attention has been directed in these notes, shows the great 
rise that occurred in the value of these shares, the sub- 
sequent fall, and the further rise that has taken place 
during the last few days, a rise which will probably go 
further : 

Price when Lowest Price Price Present 


mentioned here. Since. Mid-Oct. Price. 
1915 
Court Line... -. 228. 8d. 25s. 10d. 30s. 40s. 
Griffiths Lewis Steam 
Navigation Co. . £5410s.per £55 per 34s. Od. 38s. 6d. 
£50 share £50 share 
=2Is. 94d. = 22s. 
per £1 share 
Hazlewood Shipping 
Cm ss ee oe 24s. 26s. 9d. 32s. 37s. 
Redcroft Steam Navi- 
gation Co. .. 27s. 6d. 25s. 10}d. 42s. 6d. 46s. 6d. 
Tempus Shipping Co. £10per 30s. 6d 34s. 6d. 38s. 6d. 
£10 share 
= £1 per 
£1 share 


Of the foregoing, Court Line appears high enough, for it 
has a large capital compared with its tonnage, but the other 
shares are still considerably below what they would fetch 
on the basis of the present value of their assets. 


Bo a ae 


The fate of the Bill conferring royalties upon _property- 
owners in respect of any oil pumped out of their lands 
directs attention to this commodity. Although the British 
Empire covers nearly one-third of the earth’s surface, 
it is estimated that little more than 5 per cent. of the annual 
output of petroleum is produced within the Empire, among 
the largest producers being the United States, Russia, 
Rumania, Mexico, and the Dutch East Indies. Contrary 
to some statements that are being made, oil is known to 
exist in large quantities in the United Kingdom. I have 
myself seen reports by the greatest petroleum expert in 
the country certifying the existence of very large oil 
deposits in one of the Eastern counties, the jn technical 
difficulty of importance being in connection with the 
desulphurisation of the product. There are three great 
financial groups controlling most of the oil deposits of 
the world, viz., Standard Oil (Rockefeller), Royal Dutch 
and Shell Transport (a combination of Dutch and British 
interests, with which Sir Marcus Samuel and his group 
are intimately connected), and the Mexican Eagle Ou 
Company, which is wholly British, and is associated with 
the name of Lord Cowdray. The war has definitely 
established the importance of oil as a means of propulsion, 
and company promoters’ files are bulging with projects 
for developing oil properties within the Empire—for they 
realise that after the war Empire investments will be the 
thing. Meanwhile, Trinidad is being both develo and 
boomed in this respect, and certainly the Trinidad Lease- 
holds, whose shares were favourably mentioned here on 
July Ist, 1916, at 12s. 6d., has given remarkably good results ; 
but the present price of the shares—viz., 28s. 9d.—is, in my 
opinion, much too high. As to the various other Trinidad 
properties which are being pushed, investors should exercise 
more than usual caution. The one safe oil investment is 
Shell Transport Ordinary, which, at its present price of 
£5 8s., is well worth buying. This company has interests 
all over the world, and is actively developing, through 
subsidiary companies, oil deposits in different parts of the 
Empire. A smaller but still important British concern 
is the Burmah Oil Corporation, which controls the Indian 
market and the oil deposits in the Persian Gulf. 
Emit Davies, 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


[ NQUIRERS at The Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, 

Westminster, S.W.1, can be supplied with a of the latest 
and most authoritative publications on any subject, and any book in 
print by whomsoever published will be sent by post or rail on receipt 
of remittance. The undermentioned books are recommended to those 
interested in Scientific Management :— 

THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. By SIDNEY WEBB. 3s. 6d. 
net. Postage 5d. 

ee By M. AnD A.D. McKintop. 4s. 6d. net. 

PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. ‘5s. net. Postage 
5d. SHOP MANAGEMENT. By F. W. Tayior. 5s. net. 
Postage 5d. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR. By Hoxte. 7s. 6d. 
net. Postage 5d. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: A COLLECTION OF THE MORE 
SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TAYLOR 
SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT. By CLARENCE B. THOMPSON. 
17s. net. Postage 6d. 

THE ROWAN PREMIUM BONUS SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY 
RESULTS. By W. Rowan THomson. 5s. net. Postage 5d. 
OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 
SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 
EVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 

the Office is provided by the SHANNON, LIMITED, who 
are the recognised Leaders of the world’s Filing and Card Indexing 

Systems. Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, and a 


visit to their Showrooms at Ropemaker Street (close to Moorgate 
Street Station) is both interesting and instructive. Tel. : L. Wall, 1533. 





ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
ELUuoTr MACHINES can address your envelopes, 

wagons, On. RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
of 1,000 t addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
class of work, addressing automatically from a card index.—THE 
Haywarp Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 

THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 

T° prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 

Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request. Say whether Postage or Insurance required, 
and £6 or £5 (the {5 has no counting device). Stamps in roll form 
obtainable at ANY Post Office.—THE MERKHAM TRADING Co., LTD., 
329 (N.S.) High Holborn, W.C. 


NDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND A SIX-HOUR 
WORKING DAY. Lorp L&£vERHULME will deliver 
the Second Lecture in the series organised by the 

FIGHT FOR RIGHT MOVEMENT, at the AZolian Hall, New Bond 
Street, on Sunday next, at 3.15 p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Seats, 2s. 4d. each (including Tax). 
Tickets may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, FIGHT FOR RIGHT 
MOVEMENT, Cunard House, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and at the 
Box Office, HZolian Hall, W. 


er NEW INTERNATIONAL TRADE.—The fourth 











of the series of Six Lectures on The Britannic Alliance 

and World Power will be given by Mr. SIDNEY 

WEBB at the King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
Friday, November 16th, at 8.30 p.m. 

Tickets, numbered and reserved for single lectures five shillings, 


half-a-crown, and one shilling each, may be obtained from THE 
FABIAN SocIETy, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 








THE 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS Ltd 


(By Guarantee.) 
Incorporated 1905. 


MEMBERS’ DESIGNATION “CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT” 


The next INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION will be held 
on Monbay and TvEsDAy, DECEMBER grd and 4th, and the 
FINAL EXAMINATION will be held from Monpay, 
DECEMBER grd, to Fripay, DECEMBER 7th, inclusive 
For particulars regarding Examination and Membership apply to 


The Secretary, ARTHUR PRIDDLE, A.C.LS. 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4 


LONDON GROUP. 


MODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. Admission 6d. 
plus tax. Open 10 to 6 (Saturdays also). November 2to 29. In the MANSARD 
Gavvery at Heav's New Sxop, 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 
The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation witb the Welfare and Health Section 


of the Ministry of Munitions. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 


Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice, 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
paying patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 





URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods. 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. Bernarp Motz, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
stead. London, N.W. in re Ppt “ 

HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential training with resident babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 


term September 20th.—Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5 
NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 


Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres. 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an EmpLovment Bureau, licensed 
by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers 
A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 











SCHOOL. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
17 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has opened as an experiment 

to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 

Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi 
crafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the service of the house. Co-education 
during Preparatory age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Manvitte. Half-term 
begins November 8th. 


TO BE LET. 


ELSEY. To let, FURNISHED, Convenient COTTAGE; four 
rooms, pleasant situation, Very moderate rent for Winter months. —Box 330. 
New STaresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ERY CONVENIENT, WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 
at Cricklewood. Metro. Station 10 minutes’ walk. Six rooms, usual offices, 
electric light and radiator, gas cooker, constant hot water, telephone. Moderate 

rent to very careful tenants.—Write Box 328, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2, or telephone for appointment to Mrs. W., 995 Willesden. 


HREE HOUSES (COMMUNICATING) TO LET FURNISHED. 
Can be rented together or singly on easy terms. Have been used for Students’ 
Residential Training Home and Nurseries.—Apply Secretary, 4 Grove Terrace. 

Highgate Road, N.W. 


AMPSTEAD.—Suites of Unfurnished Rooms, on ground and first 
floor, with attendance; general dining room, separate tables ; electric light, bath- 
rooms, good garden.— Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. akc, 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, ures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


A= ROOT VEGETABLES, erc., DIRECT TO TOWN 
CONSUMERS.—Box of 28 Ibs. good cooking apples, 8/6; sack of potatoes, 

onions, carrots, turnips, etc. (56lbs.), 9/-, carriage paid. Cash with order.—Full 
particulars from Camsrince Foop Curtrure Society, Ltd., 3 St. Mary's Passage, 
Cambridge. 














INDEX VOLUME 9. 


Volume 9 of THE NEw STATESMAN was completed with the 
issue of September 29th, and copies of the Index may now 
be obtained from the Publisher on application. Binding cases, 
price 2s. 6d. net, and Bound Volumes, price 18s. net, will be 
ready in the course of a few days. 


10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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The Great Books of 1917 


PUBLISHED BY 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


The book thét hat ‘along: made: Metery 


MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY. By JAMES WwW. 


GERARD, late U.S. Ambassador in Berlin. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 














“a inside picture of ‘Diplomacy and War by the man ‘who wied 1 to save Nurse Cavell 


A DIPLOMATIC DIARY. By HUGH GIBSON, First secretary to 


Mr. Brand Whitlock in the American Legation at Brussels. Published with the permission of the 
US. State Department. a Illustrated.. 7s. 6d. net 


Has ‘Salonica been worth while ? 


THE STORY OF THE SALONICA ARMY. ByG. WARD 


PRICE, the Official Correspondent with the Allied Forces in the Balkans. Illustrated. 6s. net 








An international event is the appearance of this new ond terrible indictment of Germany 


THE CRIME. By the Author of “ J7ACCUSE.” 


Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Sir pore im Doyle's ( Classic History of the War 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS. By Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


VOL. I—1914. With maps, plans and diagrams. 3rd Edition. 6s. net 
VOL. II.—1915. With maps, plans and diagrams. 2nd Edition. 6s. net 
“A Classic.”—Sir W. Robertson Nicoll in “ The British Weekly.” 
** A book of invaluable interest.”—Colonel A. M. Murray in “‘ The Observer.” 
‘“‘ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has the true heart of the Military Historian.’”’—“ Spectator.” 


‘“* The second volume comes up to the standard set by the first, and cannot be neglected by any student of the 
War.’ ’—Professor Pollard im “ The Daily Chronicle.” - 





A German's revelations of Turkey in War-time 


TWO WAR YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By br. 


H. STUERMER, late Correspondent of the “ Cologne Gazette” in Constantinople. The author 
makes a formal statement on oath that he has written this book to relieve his conscience. 6s. net 


Aiteorteals last stand—Why autocratic Germany hates and fears democracy 


GERMANY—THE NEXT REPUBLIC? By CARL w. 


ee late accredited representative of the United Press in Germany. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


1 the Goniaais lie that Piteii was — Aggressor 


THE LIE OF AUGUST 3rd, 1914. Translated from the French and 


__ Supported by official documents in the the possession of tl the French Ministry of War. 6s. net 











Note by the Publishers: Hodder & Stoughton 








So great is the demand for all these books that readers 
are likely to experience delay in obtaining copies unless 
orders are placed NOW 








HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, London, EC. 4. 





"Pringed for the Propetovers by W. Sresionz & Sons. 98 and 98 Fetter Lane. B.C. 6: “Published by the Sra: P ' 
Teen eats sreenan ‘uBLisamG Co,, Lrp.. 10 Great Queen Street, 
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